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SATURDAY, 


FOR INDIA DIRECT. 
HAL¥F-PAST six, on the twentieth of the 
month. Although, according to the calendar, 
Spring has commenced, a corroding morning 
| mist rolls in acrimoniously between the 
crevices of the crazy cab, and bites its way 
straight to the inner man. The fog is dense 
| and brown; and the horse labours through it ; 
it so shrivels up the driver, that he is careful 
to occupy the smallest surface possible on his 
freezing perch: at the South-Western Railway 
Station, it has huddled together, for the sake 
of warmth and gossip, a knot of porters; who 
rapidly disentangle themselves to compete 
for any active employment that a carpet-bag 
may afford: it drives the money-taker to 
the effeminacy of mittens, and he slides the 
cold change, singly, across the counter with 
the tips of his fingers: it slanders the 
| countenances of the three ladies on the plat- 
form, with a suspicion of jaundice; and, 
when the eldest (with ringlets) ventures 
| into the waiting-room and stands at the 
| fire, her crisp, hoar-frosted curls thaw and 
deseend—dank, straggling, and unlovely: it 
freezes the breath of the military officer in 
| his moustaches, which stick out, stark as 
| bristles: it stiffens the Mackintosh of the 
| fox-hunter around his jack-boots and buck- 
| skins: it enters the very souls of all the 
| passengers ; for they are cross and uncom- 
municative. The dishevelled lady returns to 
her friends, gazes silently on a heap of lug- 
| gage, and weeps. The blazing red labels, 
marked Catcurra, communicate to all be- 
holders but her, a factitious glow. 
| . The bell has rung; the passengers are 
| locked up in their locomotive cells. The fluffy 
| engine blows and pants impatiently ; the 
| distressed lady—giving vent to her emotion 
| and straightening her curls at the fire—is 
| dragged across the platform between a porter 
| and a strong-minded sister. She is thrust 
| bodily into the carriage beside me. “ Are 
you right, forward?” shouts the guard. 
“Yes!” shrieks the engine. We are off. 
As this is the early passenger train for the 
conveyance of travellers for India to the end 
| of their first stage, Southampton, I am curious 
to know which of my companions are on their 
way to the far East. The sportsman is 
evidently not attired for the jungle ; neither 
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does the wife of the moustaches seem very 
well provided—with a knitting-box—for a 
journey of ten thousand miles. And, surely, 
the most useful adjuncts for the overland route 
are not a bundle of swords, umbrellas, fishing- 
rods, and walking-sticks ; all the apparent tra- 
velling apparatus belonging to the moustached 
lieutenant. To judge, also, from the accompani- 
ments of the young Scotch gentleman, he cannot 
be going to a very great distance—perhaps to 
Winchester College. He passes, after much 
admiring scrutiny, the contents of three or 
four paper parcels into the pockets of his 
| paletdt ; his only travelling bags. They con- 
|sist of a cutty pipe in a morocco case, a 
canister inscribed “ Latakia,” a small poetical 
work entitled the “Stunning Warbler,” a 
comprehensive clasp-knife to serve instead 
of a chest of tools, a pocket compass, a 
weighty watch-chain, a tiny spirit-case, a 
packet of steel-pens, an American revolver, 
a portable inkstand, and a bran-new prayer- 
book. The individual opposite to me, whose 
travelling appointments are complete from 
top to toe—aud whose valise, protruding 
from under his seat, very much circumscribes 
the lawful space for my legs—must be 
our only India-bound companion. Ill ask 
him. 

His reply is, “ No, sir; I’m not bound for 
India, sir. I’m going to Isleworth.” 

Somebody remarks that he has got into a 
train which does not pass that village. 

“Then, pray, ma’m, where are you going?” 
He addresses the officer’s wife. The lady 
looks up from her crochet, and answers 
quietly : 

“'To Hong Kong.” 

The querist is utterly dumfoundered. 

At Kingston, the hunter (bound for a 
“meet” at Hampton Wick) and my vis-d-vis 
(overshot, with his huge valise, far beyond 
Isleworth) leave the lieutenant and his wife 
to continue their journey to China, the 
loosened curls to be blown by wind and steam 
to Calcutta, and the young Scotchman from 
Addiscombe (who is not going to Win- 
chester) to be shot across the globe to 
Koondooz, at the northern foot of the Hindoo 
Koosh. 

And, really, now that I step on board the 
P. & O. S. N. Co.’s (technical ellipsis for 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
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Company's) good ship Bentinck, from South- 
ampton dock, with no more.ado than I stepped 
out of the railway carriage ; now that I behold 
the spacious luxuriousness of the saloon, the 
domestic snugness of the sleeping berths 
which open into it, the lavish appoint- 
ments of the steward’s pantry ; now that I 
observe the cow which is to deliver the 
daily milk, and the hencoops crowded with 
victims for the spit; now that I inspect the 
kitchen apparatus (in what I ought nautically 
to call a “ galley”), and observe the scientific 
galley-slaves, in snow-white uniforms, who 
manufacture dinners that emperors might 
long for; now that I see, hoisted in and stowed 
away, innumerable hampers of champagne 


and soda-water ; now that I am introduced | 


to the Captain, whose dress and demeanour, 
are those of a well-bred country gentleman 
doing the honours of a distinguished mansion ; 
now that I reflect on all this, I quite under- 
stand the composed calmness, the trusting 
unpreparedness, of the outward-bound. Why 
need travelling disturb the lightest of their 
every-day habits? Why should the soldier’s 
wife suspend the knitting begun in her 
boudoir, merely because the easy chair, in 
which she sits is moving swiftly upon 
smooth iron rails; or because the sofa on 
which she reclines is gliding through the 
British Channel or the Indian Ocean? Do 
I exaggerate when I say that the Isleworth 


enterprise required more personal provision ? | 


Perhaps the visitor knew that he would have 
to sleep in a damp villa; and perhaps he 


took care to stuff his valise with sheets 
which he could depend upon. Perhaps the 
maiden sister whose guest he is, not ap- 
proving of spirits, and not wearing Wel- 
lington boots, constrained him to bring his 


own brandy and his own bootjack. We, on| 


board the Bentinck, need to bring nothing ; 
we find every conceivable requirement that 
life in its highest state of pampered affluence 
can desire in every grade of want between 
the extremes of a spare topmast and a 
cribbage-peg—from a best-bower to a tooth- 
pick. 

The passengers, therefore, who have already 
come on board, are curiously unexcited. They 
have nothing to think of as to their voyage. 
Sentiment, indeed, be it ever so overflowing, 
cannot be conveniently exchanged in words; 
for the noise of the escaping steam would 
drown the loudest efforts of the human voice. 
Nothing of the pathos of a parting can I by 
the minutest scrutiny discover. The Seotch 
cadet—his panniers still laden—quaffs the 
soda and brandy with one of Her Majesty’s 


* . . | 
midshipmen, (a messmate of mine, who has} 


come from Portsmouth to see his friend off), 
with as few of the tokens of a parting glass 
as if he were leisurely crossing his native 
waters from the 
island. 


He discourses on the prospects 


of the London Opera season with as much | 


earnestness as if he had no other prospect 


Granton Hotel to Burnt-| 
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than that of reclining in a Haymarket stall 
a fortnight hence, instead of being jolted 
on the back of a camel. The lady’s maid, 
who is fitting up the litfle house in which 
her mistress and two children are going to 
live for the next fortnight, does her office ag 
methodically as if she were still in Bryanstone 
Square. The lieutenant’s clever wife seems 
to have emptied her own and her husband's 
portmanteaux (which came down by last 
night’s train), and filled the chests of drawers 
by magic ; and see (the door of her berth is 
open), she is putting studs into the lieute- 
nant’s shirt, that it may be ready for him to | 
dress for dinner, Nobody seems to do any- | 
thing different here to what they do at home, 
Nobody is agitated ; nobody is in a hurry ; and, 
wonderful to add! nobody has left anythin 
behind, The calm completeness of the whole 
ship, low and aloft, has even dried the tears 
of the sorrower: the cold east wind, too, has 
tightened her curls. 

One of the ship’s officers delivers a 
short report to the captain :—* High water, 
sir.” 

That is the signal for sailing. As I am 
here merely out of curiosity; being on my 
way to my own ship in Portsmouth dock 
(the Copperas, to which I was appointed, the 
day before yesterday, naval instructor) and 
have no wish to end my adventure at the 
mouth of the Nile, I step from the ship upon 
the wharf, to see the Bentinck get out ot 
dock—an operation which, after scanning the 
breadth of the vessel, and measuring with | 
my eye the narrow mouth of the harbour, 
I mentally pronounce to be within a hair's | 
breadth of impossible ; the Southampton dock | 
being shaped like a Bohemian decanter, | 
with its neck in the wrong place. When, 
in walking round its edge, 1 behold the 
Bentinck, with engines of five hundred and | 
twenty horse power, and capacity for nearly | 
two thousand tons ; when I also notice the | 
Euxine, the Madras, and three of the Royal 
West India Mail Packet Company’s steamers, 
all of vast dimensions, lying in the dock, I 
regard them with the lively curiosity of 
little boys looking at model mail-coaches 
inside ounce phials, and wonder (like 
Peter Pindar’s monarch in reference to the 
apples in the dumplings) how they got 
there; or, once there, how they are to be 
got out. Having reached the neck of the 
broad bottle, I watch the Bentinck sway 
round ; and, obedient to her sluggish paddles, | 
present her handsome bows straight at the 
narrow outlet. I feel that the problem will be 
immediately solved. There is great activity 
in the bows of the ship, and the Captain | 
stands on one of the paddle-boxes, his surtout 
and eyeglass blown wildly about by the | 
wind. The pilot dances frantically from the 
bridge to the other paddle-box ; now directing 
the helmsman, now shouting hoarse orders 0 | 
the engineer. Beside me and other idlers, the | 
P. and O. 8. N. C.’s admiral, or superintendent jj 
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of vessels, directs the shore operations, The 
monstrous marine locomotive must be warped 
out by means of a cable or “check,” lying 
coiled up at my feet; one end of which is 
fastened to a Titanic post. The Bentinck’s cut- 
water is close 7 us. The moment is exciting. 
A row-boat, which is bringing a rope from 
the ship to the shore, ruffles the admiral- 
superintendent’s serenity. He roars, speaking- 
trumpet-wise, through his hands, “ What are 
you doing with that hawser? Send a line 
ashore for the check.” The vessel drifts 
nearer to the harbour wall: excitement in- 
creases. “ Bear ahand with the line!” 
smaller rope is pulled ashore in another boat ; 
is attached to the check, and is returned to 
the ship. “Send up all hands upon deck; 


cook, firemen—everybody—to run out the| 


line!” Twenty men seize the rope all in a 


row, and run a mad race aft with it, until 
the check is rove in and secured to the 
vessel. “Go on easy!” The paddles re- 
volve ; the ship almost touches the coping- 
stones upon which I stand. I hold my 
breath. “ Hoist the jib. Keep her head 
well off. Bear a hand with the fenders!” 
The ship’s bows scrape the wall as they glide 
past it. “ Port your helm—Down with the 
jib!” The check, tight as a fiddle-string, now 
holds the ship to the post, and sways her 
head round into deep waters. “ Cast off the 
check ! ” 

I breathe again. 
driven through the neck of the phial: the 
Bentinck has found her way out of the wry- 
necked water-bottle, and is steaming off 
gallantly through the broad Southampton 
Water. 

As she recedes with the steady power 
which, in a fortnight, will guide her into the 
harbour of Alexandria, I reflect on her 
score of sisters—members of the Peninsular 
and Oriental Steam Navigation Company 
family—immediately smile at Invasion, and 
defy the French. {communicate my senti- 
ments to the superintendent. His responses 
strengthen my defiant valour. He tells me, 
that the steam navy belonging to his com- 
pany alone, consists of twenty-four vessels in 
active service, and six more in course of con- 
struction (including the Himalaya, which will 
be the largest steam-boat in the world) :— 
total, thirty ships. To which I add, flatter- 
ingly, that his single fleet nearly equals the 
imperial steam navy of Russia ; it is double 
that of Holland ; the State steam squadron 
of Brother Jonathan numbers only six more 
vessels ; and the entire Danish flotilla, in- 
cluding sailing ships, musters one less, or only 
twenty-nine. The number of persons employed, 
continues the P. and O. 8. N. C.’s Admiral, 
afloat and ashore, in the year 1851, was about 
two thousand three hundred persons. That 
(Ladd, telling him that I am a schoolmaster 
| andam “up” in these matters) nearly equals 
_ the entire military force of Saxe Altenbourg. 

The salaries paid to them amounted to ninety- 


The | 


The mail-coach has been | 
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seven thousand pounds (says he). One-third 
more (says I) than the cost of the Belgian 
navy for the same year; and four times 
greater than the entire revenues of the 
principality of Saxe Coburg. Four hun- 
dred colliers (he continues) are employed in 
transporting English coal to the different 
coaling stations between Southamptor and 
Hong Kong; some of them having to 
double the Cape of Good Hope. The 
|average yearly consumption of coal is one 
hundred and thirty thousand tons; and the 
average cost per ton being forty-two shillings, 
two hundred and seventy-three thousand 
}pounds per annum is spent to keep the 
steam up. Your disbursements (I remark), 
for fuel and wages, fall not far short of the 
payments for the Civil List of this country 
for the year 1851. Yet (I begin to con- 
sider) there are other steam-packet com- 
panies equally flourishing, and the combined 
fleets of these powerful associations could 
show to our enemies, in case of utmost need 
—how many steam-vessels at one view ave- 
raging upwards of one thousand tons bur- 
then? “Let us see,” replies the Admiral, 
“about seventy; besides smaller steamers 
and swarms of colliers.” “With comple- 
ments of how many thoroughly trained British 
tars?” I ask. “ Quite” (he answers) “eight 
thousand, not to mention the crews of the 
coal-vessels ; and guns innumerable.” A fig 
for the French ! 


** Rule, Britannia! 
For Brit” —— 





Britannia rules the waves, 


“ Pray, don’t sing here ! ” 
excellent informant. 

“Here? Where ?” 

I look round in amazement. Have I been 
bewitched ? or has the good, hearty, earnest 
Admiral Superintendent so thoroughly in- 
terested me, that he has brought me “here ” 
without my knowing it? I see dangling 
above me, stacked around me, and strewed 
below me, so thickly that I am obliged 
to mind where I tread, every sort of 
article that the daintiest housewife could 
desire. I hear a steam-engine driving circular 
saws, grindstones, and paint-mills. I smell 
(and that loved fragrance restores my 
scattered senses) tar. I am, it seems, in 
the P. and O. S. N. C.’s storehouse—a 
spacious piece of architecture just outside 
the dock-gate. I am brought here to be 
plunged from my informant’s comprehen- 
sive statements, into the actual working 
of P. and O. 8S. N. details. He leads 
me through forests of brushes of all sorts, 
sizes, and descriptions; lakes of paint ; 
more oil-cans than would have concealed the 
Forty Thieves; museums of pickles and jellies ; 
stacks of spare spars; mountains of sail- 
cloth ; round towers of coiled rope; piles 
of carpets, rugs, blankets, counterpanes ; 
show-rooms of glass and crockery; ware- 
houses crammed with cabin stoves, cooking 


remonstrates my 
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utensils,* bundles of fire-irons, regiments of 
coal-scuttles ; floors of elegant chairs, tables, 
and drawers; cabinet-work and upholstery 
enough to suggest the notion that the P. and 
O. S. N. C.’s navy are always about to marry ; 
artisans planing, glueing, and inlaying ; six 
women, in deep mourning, sewing bed and 
table linen (“all widows of men who have 
died in the service,” whispers my cicerone), 
or folding it into hot-air chambers ; “for not 
a stitch goes aboard, sir”—I quote the head 
laundress—“ without being aired, bone dry.” 
Once more in the dock, two objects present 
themselves at the same moment, which 
would occasion uneasiness to a less supersti- 
tious person than a sailor. In the offing I 
receive the smoke of the Bentinck paying 
itself out in coils of black gossamer : passing 
across the wharf, in his habit as he lived 
when I last saW him on the paddle-box, 
walks the Captain! Has he flown from his 
own quarter-deck, now at least a couple of 
miles distant ? or has he a twin brother, who 
wears twin kid-gloves, a twin brown surtout, 
and a twin eyeglass? I have not time to 
ask. Iam suddenly entangled in a maze of 
overland tin cases, overland trunks, and over- 
land hat-boxes. I am hustled about by 
several overland officers, and bilious blacks 
in white turbans. A distracted overland 


female, dragging along two overland chil- 
dren, nearly sweeps me into the funnel of a 
small steamer, moored upon the sinking tide, 


below the level of the wharf. Everything 
portable is being poured into that little 
steamer, in a thick strong stream. I try 
to get out of the way, and am instantly 
knocked on one side by one of three 
enormous horse-boxes, which is being drawn 
(overland) from the railway station to the 
bewilderingly busy little steamer. 

That is the Overland Mail. 

I had long wished to see the Overland 
Mail. I never had a notion what the Over- 
land Mail could be like ;—whether it was 
a coach, painted red, with a blazing royal 
arms, attended by a gold-laced guard; or 
a portable post-office, to be conveyed by 
rail and ship from the Waterloo station to 
India and China. But now, the entire 
broadside of the horse-box being let down, 
the Overland Mail bursts upon me like a 
trick in a pantomime. The huge van is 
suddenly transformed into a prodigious exag- 


* Some notion of the play into which cooking apparatus 
is brought in this Company's steamers, may be formed 
by the following selection, from a return of the “ Average, 
Consumption of Purser’s Stores on a voyage from Southamp- 
ton to Calcutta, vid Egypt:”—Fresh beef, mutton, and 
pork, 5,957 pounds weight, besides 2,192 pounds of salt 
meat (exclusive of 1,159 pounds of ham and bacon); 668 
pounds of preserved meats ; 124 live sheep; 16 live pigs; 
and 2,075 head of poultry; 3,480 pounds of biscuits; 53 barrels 
of flour; 239 pounds of tea ; 366 pounds of coffee; 1,621 pounds 
of sugar; 22 pounds of pepper. To wash all this down 
pleasantly, 3,472 bottles of wine, and 1,161 bottles of spirits, 
are provided, Lovers of arithmetic may multiply each of 
these sums by thirty (the number of voyages performed 
per annum), and they will get at the gross quantity of 
food cooked every year by the Company, for its passengers 
and crews. 
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geration of the sign of the Chequers on Ports- 
mouth Hard, or the side wall of Harlequin’s 
private residence ; for it is a series of squares 
in blazing colours, filling up the horse-box 
from floor to roof. It is received with all 
befitting ceremony. Two gentlemen—attired 
in cocked hats (made, I think, of black court- 
plaster edged with faded lace) and surtout 
coats, hitched up at the hips, like window 
curtains, by the pommels of their swords— 
attended by the Southampton post-master, 
and a second ubiquitous officer of the Ben- 
tinck, solemnly draw forth pencils and printed 
forms, and order the gaudy squares to 
be separated. I find them to consist of 
wooden boxes, about two feet long by one | 
foot deep, each distinguished by a separate 
colour ;—that its destination may at once be 
seen. Down a slide into the little steamer 
tumbles a red box. A porter shouts “Hong 
Kong !” Then comes a blue box—* Calcutta!” 
Buff—“ Madras!” No paint—“Aden!” White 
—“*Bombay!” Black (like coffins for dead 
letters) —“ Ceylon!” At each of the one hun- 
dred and ninety announcements thus made, 
the cocked hats nod gracefully ; not so much 
out of respect to Her Majesty’s mail-boxes, 
as to enable the gentlemen under them to 
record each colour in its proper column on 
the printed form. The mails are, in fact, 
given into their charge. They are called 
“ Admiralty Agents.” 

Presently—it is “post meridian half-past. 
one ”—amidst the tearing, bustle, and frantic 
confusion, which is now come to a climax, I 
am swept bodily on board the little steamer. 
She is to take me out, it seems, to witness— 
positively and for the last time—the final 
departure of the Bentinck, which has been 
anchored in the Southampton Water to await 
the mails and late passengers ; amongst whose 
baggage I had got bewilderingly entangled. 
Their last links with England are now irre- 
vocably snapped. The Captain cannot again, 
under some pretence about “ his papers,” dash 
back from his Bentinck to his fireside for one 
more last word. Had the Admiralty Agent 
left his cocked hat on shore, no power on earth 
could have restored it to him this voyage. 
As we dart through the harbour’s narrow 
mouth, blessings are wafted to us, from lines 
of parted friends, on the outermost edges 
of the sea-wall. There is hardly time for our 
“Indians ” to return these valedictions. Our 
little steamer shoots along like an arrow ; for 
the Bentinck must start at two. Every point 
of the ten thousand four hundred miles which 
lie between Southampton and Hong Kong, is 
as rigidly timed as if it were a station upon & 
short line of railway. The accuracy and 
punctuality with which each single mile is 
performed out or home, operates upon the 
punctual delivery of the mails in China or in 
London. The Bentinck must, therefore, start 
at two. How else will she be able to reach 
| Gibraltar by the twenty-fifth (it is now the 
|twentieth), Malta on the thirtieth, and Alex- 
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andria on the fourth of the following month ? 
She must not detain the canal boats, which 
are to take her mails and passengers down to 
Cairo; or the camels and four-horse-carriages 
which are to effect their exodus out of Egypt 
—an hour. Another panting steamer will be 
waiting at the head of the Red Sea at Suez, 
and must steam off, bag and baggage, on the 
seventh, to the various ports between Egypt 
and China.* 

Bump! We are alongside the Bentinck. 
Her port is crowded. Every hand is stretched 
forth to catch the first clutchable object out 
of the tiny tender, and to drag it into the 
ship. Things are hauled over one another, 
like lumps shot up out of a volcano. A black 
trunk, a black nurse, a couple of mail boxes, 
a little boy, a birdcage, two or three more 
mail boxes, a military officer, a supply of fish, 
mail boxes again, a dressing-case, a young 
lady, several baskets of ice, a bundle of hat- 
boxes, a petty officer—the deck of the small 
vessel is cleared in no time, and every object, 
animate and inanimate, is mixed up and 
jumbled together upon the gangway.t The 
bustle is intense. Everything, including boxes 
of specie, seems endowed with locomotive 
power; and I am the more struck with the 
calm unconcern of my ringletted friend. I 
espy her at her cabin window, behind a jar 
of beautiful flowers, reading, with the settled, 
unrufiled air of having lived there for the last 
twelvemonth. I am torn from contemplating 
her longer, by being made into a sandwich 
(between a huge bread-basket and a bag of 
biscuits), and gulped into the Bentinck, to be 
digested at leisure. 

Suddenly, every hand in the ship is struck 
motionless ; but every pair of legs runs as 
fast as it can to the quarter-deck. Two small 
elegant steamers have been reported within 
hail ; and, above the second, the royal standard 
is displayed. The Queen is coming! She is 
on her way from Osborne. 

The bright little Fairy trips along over the 
waves in the dazzling clear sunshine, and 
alters her course to pass close under us, The 
starboard. bulwark of the Bentinck is beaded 
with passengers’ heads. “ Away aloft!” is 
the word. The ship’s company dance into 
the shrouds, and stick to them ;—a swarm 
of blue-bottles. “Dip the colours!” The 
bunting makes its bow ; for the Fairy is close 
under us—a charming little moving picture :— 
Two men, with a Lieutenant in the fullest 

* The number of miles travelled by the Company’s 
steamers during the year 1851, was 589,842, equal to more 
than twenty-three times the circumference of the globe, and 
equal also to 1,616 miles per day. During every minute of 
that year, an average of one mile and one-eighth of a mile 
was traversed by the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Naviga- 
tion Company’s steam power. 

+ The number of packages—independent of passengers’ 
personal luggage, and the Government mails—shipped to 
the various ports between Southampton and Hong-Kong, 
by this Company, in 1850, was twenty-five thousand six 
hundred. The number of passengers, in the same year, was 
nearly twenty thousand—thirteen thousand of whom were 
deck passengers, chiefly going to and fro on the Black Sea, 


or between the northern and southern ports of Spain—mostly 
‘abourers in harvest time. 
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fig, atthe wheel. A Lady in black seated at the 
cabin-door ; two children beside her, looking 
at us with eager curiosity ; the Captain, cocked 
hat in hand, explaining all about us. Three 
dips of a parasol is the greeting from the Fairy, 
and three clear, distinct, hearty English cheers 
are returned from the Bentinck. 

In another minute, hardly without knowing 
it, I find myself again on the deck of the little 
tender. Two ladies are weeping beside me. 
An old man with white hair is waving one 
hand to a handsome cadet, and covering his 
eyes with the other. We move away. Iam 
roused by more cheering, as the paddles of 
the Bentinck revolve. Good speed to her, and 
three times three ! 


THE MAN FROM THE WEST. 


Ir is part of the popular Gelict in Egypt, 
that wickedness and wisdom are indigenous 
in the West—the country of the setting sun. 
But by the West, or Maghreb, they do not 
understand any of the European states, con- 
fining the signification of the word to the long 
series of provinces and kingdoms extend- 
ing from the limits of their own valley along 
the northern coast of Africa, even to the Sea 
of Darkness, or the Atlantic Ocean. When- 
ever, in their fictitious narratives, they wish 
to introduce a Magician—a character answer- 
ing to the villain of our dramas and romances 
—they almost invariably derive him from 
Tripoli, Fez or Morocco, and having stated 
his origin, think themselves at liberty to 
invest him with any amount of power and 
atrocity required for the development of their 

lot. 
r The word Maghrebi, or Man from the 
West, after some time of residence in the East, 
became identified, even in my foreign mind, 
with the idea of peculiar sagacity and unscru- 
pulousness. Whenever I saw a sallow, heavy- 
featured Western, I felt a mingled sensation 
of awe and curiosity; and I looked out 
eagerly for an opportunity of making the ac- 

uaintance of one of those terrible individuals, 

ortune favoured me, for one day that I was 
sitting enjoying a shisheh in the shop of 
Hanna, the Levantine mercer, and chatting 
with some closely-veiled women, who were 
idly bargaining for muslins and silks, a sono- 
rous salaam attracted my attention, and the 
tall form of an unmistakeable Maghrebi 
darkened the door. 

Hanna knew his customer at once, and 
greeted him with profuse salutations. From 
what he said, indeed, it was evident that he 
had expected an earlier visit; and he pro- 
fessed, with some affectation, to have been 
quite uneasy about the safety of his old 
friend. This meant that the business relations 
between them had always been satisfactory ; 
in other words, that the said Hanna had been 
accustomed to make at least five per cent. 
over and above a fair profit in the sales he 
effected to the (supposed) terrible Maghrebi, 
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I looked at the man again, and in features | glances in our direction. When he had ascer- 


where I had been fully disposed to find the 
traces of cunning and duplicity, could dis- 
cover nothing, to my disappointment, but 
manly frankness, allied with almost child- 
like simplicity. 


years of age, with large almond-shaped eyes, 


straight nose, well-curved lips, and magni- | 


ficent black beard. A carefully twisted white 
turban—the noblest head-dress ever invented 


—a grey embroidered jacket, a light-fitting | 


waistcoat buttoned up to the throat, a red 
shawl round the loins, loose white trousers, 
and red slippers, formed his costume. After 
exchanging a few general compliments, he 
sat down on a heap of cloth, to wait till the 
master of the shop was disengaged,. and 
accepted a whiff or two from my shisheh. It 
was evident at once, from his whole manner, 
that he was a grave, serious, solid old man ; 
and it was as much, perhaps, on this account, 


as because of his handsome person, that one | 


of the ladies I have mentioned began to jest 
with and tease him. At the first word he 
actually bluslied, and became uneasy, replied 
at first timidly, and then sulkily ; and when 
the fair jester went so far as to lay her small 


gain was concluded, the merchandise cut and 
packed up, and the money in his hand—nothing 
remaining to go through but an altercation 


about five or ten paras of change—he took the | 
liberty, in excellent Arabic, which we cannot | 


afford to translate literally, of telling the 
offended lady that she was no better than she 
should be, to which, in delightful vernacular, 
she responded, that he was no better than he 
should be ; and the sisters, cousins, aunts, and 
friends, who had coalesced to idle away a day 
in spending three shillings, taking up the cry 
with a vengeance, one old dame seeming 
disposed to become more practical than plea- 
sant, my worthy friend was compelled to have 


recourse to his iron measure, with which he! 


threatened to dig out the hearts of all who 
did not immediately abscond. 


The shop being cleared by these means, | 


-and the mutterings of the female tempest 
having died away in the distance, I made some 
inquiries about the Maghrebi. He was a 
merchant at Derna, who every year in the 
spring came to Alexandria, either by land 
or water, to make purchases. It was now 
autumn, so that his arrival had been delayed 
for some reason, at least four months. Tagger 
Hanna professed to be certain that his 
customer was lurking about the neighbour- 
hood waiting for the departure of the women ; 
but I could divine from his restlessness that 
he was not without anxiety on the subject. 
At length, however, his prediction turned out 
to be correct ; for Hagg Mustafa appeared on 


| the 
| business, 
He was a fine, handsome fellow, some thirty | 





henna-dyed fingers upon the glossy curls of|and I 
his beard, he could hold out no longer, but | 
abruptly rose and went away. Tagger Hanna | 


was very indignant at this ; and as the bar-| 


|tained that the coast was indeed clear, he 
jcrossed over and came in to us, and having 


murmured two or three sage aphorisms on 
impudence of women, proceeded to 


He bought a good quantity of Syrian and 
Egyptian silk manufactures, and a parcel of 
English prints, which one would have thought 
he could have procured cheaper direct from 
Malta. Hanna, it seemed to me, was a little 
unreasonable in his charges ; but the worthy 
Maghrebi did not bargain, simply refusing to 
take what appeared to him too dear. Accus- 
tomed as I was to witness the furious dis- 


;cussions that usually take place in an Arab 


shop, the lying on both sides, the taking of 
sacred names in vain, the indignant protesta- 
tions of the dealer that he is selling under 


cost price and does not deserve to be beaten 


down, the solemn oaths of the purchaser that 
he has been offered a similar article for half 
the money in the next street, the well-acted 


|quarrel, and the final adjustment, by which 


both parties tacitly acknowledge themselves 
to be rogues—in contrast, I say, with these 


Maghrebi went to work quite charmed me, 
yaited with interest the conversation 
over the parting pipe, in hopes that he would 
reveal some particulars of his history. 

My anticipations were more than fulfilled ; 
so that with the addition of a few facts sub- 
sequently ascertained, I was enabled to 
construct a little biography of this Man from 
the West. The principal features are as 
follows :—Hagg Mustafa belonged to a family 
of merchants engaged, from time immemorial, 
in supplying the eastern provinces of Tripoli 
with the costly manufactures required for the 
gaudy costume both of males and females. 
From a very early age he had accompanied 
his father in all his expeditions, and having 
pushed on one occasion as far, as Mecca, hai 
acquired the honourable title of Pilgrim. He 
had now for many years carried on business 
on his own account, and fortune having 
smiled upon his industry, had amassed a con- 
siderable amount of wealth. His life was one 
of peril and adventure; for the Eastern 
merchant of his class is not a sedentary per- 
sonage. He has no counting-house, no clerks, 
no distant correspondents. He does all his 
business himself, buying in one place, accom- 
panying his merchandise from country to 
country, from market to market, and selling 
as much as possible without the assistance of 
brokers or agents of any kind. He is, in fact, 


|a pedlar on a large scale. 


About two years before the period cf which 
I speak, Mustafa, on his return from his 
annual voyage to Egypt, heard a crier pro- 
claiming in the market-place of Derna 4 
beautiful slave for sale. Her qualities were 
past all enumeration; and her name was 
Sagara-en-Noor, or The Tree of Light. Now, 


| 
raneaiil 


| 
| 
| 


| daily occurring scenes, the way in which the | 





Mustafa had, until then, lived a single life, | 


sate . ~ a a ——— 


| the other side of the street, casting sidelong 





scorning or fearing women; but he desired 
to see this slave so lauded, and having seen 
her and admired her, paid the price demanded 
for her and she became the partner of his 
bosom. 

Like a true Oriental, Mustafa refrained 
from entering into many particulars of his 
domestic happiness; but he said enough in 
general terms to make me feel a great interest 
in Sagara. She followed him in «il his ex- 

ditions into the interior ; and their mutual 
attachment increased with knowledge. Next 
year, likewise, she accompanied him to Egypt, 
in obedience to the decrees of destiny ; for it 
was necessary that what was written should 
come to pass, 

They left the port of Alexandria on their 
return voyage in a small vessel, with a crew 
of five men, bound direct for Derna. A light 
wind carried them in two days as far as the 
point of Akabah, about half way to their des- 
tination ; but a tremendous tempest suddenly 
fell upon them, and as they were upon a lee 
shore, they knew at once that their danger 
was great. After manceuvring for a few 
hours, they saw the steep white cliffs of the 
African coast looming through the heavy 
atmosphere, and endeavoured to save them- 
selves by casting anchor; but the cables 
snapped, and they were driven on shore, 
luckily in a shallow bay and upon sand. For 
some time it was impossible to land on 
account of the violence of the waves, which 
rose over the ship and threatened every 
moment to break her ropes; but at length 
they succeeded in getting ashore, without 
being able to take with them anything the 
ship contained, even provisions. However, it 
was their hope that the vessel would not go 
to pieces, and that, when the tempest abated, 
they could at least save some money and a 
little food, with which they could set out on 
foot for Derna. 

Whilst they sat wet and miserable on the 
beach, they suddenly saw some forms moving 
along on the other side of the bay ; and they 
remembered that the Bedawins of these parts 
are celebrated for their violence and brutality 
to strangers, especially such as are wrecked. 
But there was no escape, and the little party 
waited patiently, therefore, for what was to 
come to pass, The Bedawins had perceived 
the wreck and were coming round for the 
purposes of plunder. When, however, they 
saw a group of men awaiting their approach 
they halted, and seemed to be calculating 
their strength and the probabilities of resist- 
ance. At length, a single individual of their 
party detached himself and came forward with 
demonstrations of peaceful intentions ; but he 
had no sooner discovered that the strangers 
were without arms, than he shouted to his 
companions to advance. In a few minutes, 
& band of half-a-dozen truculent-looking 
Bedawins, armed to the teeth, rushed up and 
proceeded at once to appropriate the persons 
of the shipwrecked men, whilst waiting until 
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the sea allowed them to appropriate their 
property. 

Hage Mustafa fell to the lot of an individual 
who appeared to be the chief, and who like- 
wise laid claim to Sagara. The Bedawins 
would not listen to any expostulations, but 
ordered their prisoners to station themselves 
at certain distances apart from one another, 
and to remember the names of their masters. 
Mustafa and Sagara, placed together, were 
impressed, by means of awful menaces, with 
the necessity of saying in answer to all 
questions : 

“T belong to Yunus.” 

The object of this precaution now became 
apparent ; for other Bedawins came flocking 
from all sides, so that above two hundred, 
including women and children, were collected 
within a few hours. They all seemed to 
respect the right of property based on original 
occupation ; and did not attempt to dispute 
with the first-comers for the possession of the 
prisoners—waiting with patience until they 
could go aboard the ship and plunder it. 

It is customary for the Bedawins of this 
coast to exact a reward, which may be called 
a ransom, for conducting persons under the 
circumstances of our travellers to a civilised 
country ; and Mustafa was not very uneasy 
about the result of this adventure. He was 
known to many members of the various 
Ordanes or tribes along the coast, having per- 
formed the journey by land, and expected to 
be let off for a small sum. Unfortunately, 
Yunus had beheld and admired the slave- 
girl Sagara, and had resolved to possess her. 
When the plunder of the vessel was com- 
pleted, he took Mustafa aside, and said, “O 
friend! thou knowest the custom, that 
strangers who fall into our hands must libe- 
rate themselves with money. Now, I will 
deal handsomely by thee. Take my part 
of the merchandise from the wreck, and pro- 
ceed on thy way in peace. I will give thee 
two young men as an escort. But leave unto 
me Sagara, to be an ornament of my tent.” 
Mustafa replied that he would rather give all 
that he possessed, than part with his beloved 
slave ; and begged Yunus to name any ran- 
som that he desired. But the Bedawin was 
obdurate ; and finding he could not prevail 
by persuasion, smote the unfortunate mer- 
chant upon the face, and separated him from 
Sagara, and ordered her to be taken to his 
tent. 

Mustafa was led towards evening to the 
encampment over the hills, and saw no more 
of his companions, who were kept prisoners 
some time, and then sent back to Egypt 
without ransom, for they were too poor to 
pay any. Yunus took possession, as I have 
said, of Sagara, and sought to render himself 
agreeable to her ; but she answered his ad- 
vances by tears, and could not find a smile 
for the man who had torn her from her 
master whom she loved. But Mustafa was 
treated with every kind of severity and 











indignity, and compelled to tend the camels, 
and fed like a dog. He submitted to the 
decrees of fate with resignation, although he 
was resolved to seize the first opportunity of 
escape. Once, when he was sent with a troop 
of camels to some distance, he mounted the 
fleetest, and started for the West; but 
Yunus, who suspected his design, followed ; 
overtook and brought him back to the en- 
campment, where he was beaten, until death 
nearly released him from his troubles. 

When he recovered he determined to be 
more circumspect for the future; and in 
order to escape suspicion, affected to be 
resigned to his fate. This procured him a 
little more liberty ; but he still felt that he 
was watched, and he began to despair of ever 
escaping from that dreadful situation. Sagara 
he never saw ; but from the children of the 
village, with whom he would sometimes play, 
he learned that she remained ever weeping 
in her new master’s tent, refusing to be 
comforted. 

One day there arrived at the encampment 
a stranger, named Ali, the son of one of the 
Sheikhs of an inland tribe. He was a tall, 
handsome young man, who had gained great 
reputation already for feats of gallantry. 
Yunus received him with hospitality, and 
related among other things the adventure of 
the wreck and the acquisition of the beauteous 
Sagara. To Ali, the matter appeared perfectly 
correct, and be congratulated his host, de- 
manding as a favour, to behold this peerless 
beauty. When she appeared before him, her 
melancholy countenance told at once her tale 
of misery, and Ali felt that a great injustice 
had been committed. With desert cunning, 
however, he said not a word of condemnation, 
but praised the loveliness of Sagara, and 
extolled the happiness of Yunus ; so that the 
poor slave, who had at first conceived hope 
from the pity that beamed through his eyes, 
retired in still more profound despair. 

Next day, as Mustafa was tending a herd 
of camels on the slope of a distant hill, he was 
surprised to behold a horseman he did not 
know, ride up and salute him. 

“T know thy story,” said Ali, “and am 
resolved to assist thee ; but the matter re- 
quires circumspection and cannot be accom- 
lished in a day. Thy liberty it were easy to 

ring about ; but the flower in the tent must 
be released likewise. Listen now to me. I 
am Ali, the son of Saleh ; and I have come 
on a message of vengeance to this place. 
Know that my tribe has learned, by means 
ordained of God, that many years ago one of 
our bravest warriors was basely murdered by 
Yunus and his brethren. Blood calls out for 
blood ; and thou canst assist us and save thy- 
self. A month from this, an hour after sun- 
set, when the moon is half‘risen above the 
summit of Akabah, take fire, and light upa 
conflagration in the straw-heap that is near 
the great tent of Yunus. If thou art dis- 
covered, defend thyself, and fear nothing ; for 
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I shall be there. 
hasten to the harem and single out Sag 
and bear her in thy arms, crying ‘ Ali! Ali! 
and no one will harm thee. Art thou a man 
to do all this, and not fail in one tittle?” 
Mustafa devoted himself to death if he 
should swerve from his instructions; and 
Ali, having pressed his hand, rode slowly 
away across the desert. 

That was an anxious month for Mustafa, 
He counted the days and minutes, and made 
every preparation for action. He contrived 
to secrete a flint and steel beneath the straw- 
heap, as well as a sword, which he stole from 
his master, Yunus. In order that he might 


not mistake the day, he dug two holes, in one | 


of which he put a stone every morning, 
whilst in the other he put a bean every 
evening. To lull suspicion, he pretended to 
be unusually gay, and succeeded in becoming 
quite a favorite with the young men. Even 
Yunus condescended to smile upon him; 


and once even asked him to intercede with | 


Sagara, and persuade her to be less gloomy, 
But Mustafa snapped his fingers, cursed 
women, and professed to have no desire for 
an interview. 


The long-expected night came at length, | 


The encampment was situated in a valley 
surrounded on all sides by arid hills. 


where he had met Ali, and had looked on all 


sides to discern some signs of his deliverer; | 
He climbed to the sum- | 
mit of a peak, from which a wide view could | 
be obtained, and anxiously, with now well- | 


but none appeared. 


practised eyes, perused the horizon. Nothing. 


He returned as evening drew nigh, and | 
reached the crest of the hill that overlooked | 
There | 
were lights in some of the tents, and at | 
various points could be seen Bedawins re | 
Mustafa’s heart sank within | 


the valley just as the sun went down. 


turning home. 
him as he thought that some one of these 


might have discerned traces of an enemy. | 
But there was no alarm given; and, on | 
reaching the encampment, he found all quiet. | 
Unperceived by any one, he went and con- | 
cealed himself between the tent and the straw. | 


To his delight a smart wind was sweeping ¥ 
the valley; and he felt certain that if he coul 


succeed in setting fire to the huge heap, every | 
He had not | 
many minutes to wait, but the time appeared | 
Various emotions tormented | 
him. What, if he should fail in his attempt, | 
or be discovered and slain before help could | 


tent would soon be in flames, 


to him an age. 


arrive? What, if Ali should forget his pro- 


mise, or arrive too late? He was resolved, | 
however, to act, and having drawn out the 


sword, and placed it by his side as he knelt 


down, he began to strike a light just as the | 


silver edge of the moon appeared above the 
ridge of Akabah. Before the orb was half 


uncovered there was a hiss, a crackle,—and 4 | 


swift flame swept up along the side of the 
immense straw heap, Almost at the same 
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If no one suspect thee, | 


Mus- | 
tafa had been out since morning at the place | 
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_ erying, “ "Tis the dog Mustafa has done it ! 
| There was no time to lose; and the hand 





| blow, and fired at him as he ran towards the 
|| tent where Sagara was confined. Others 


| to and fro, increased the confusion. 


| to tent, for there were heaps of straw near 
| every one of them ; and it was evident that in 





| Yunus already there, shouting to the women 
|| to come forth. 
| divined that he was the cause of the mischief, 
| and his hand glanced towards his dagger hilt ; 
| but the blood of the Man from the West was 
| up, and with one blow he laid open the 


| right and left on every living thing they met. 
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moment a man rushed from a neighbouring | 
tent, and having fired a pistol at the culprit 
without effect, advanced with a drawn dagger, 


” 


that had never before wielded a weapon of! 
death, felled the Bedawin to the ground. It 
was a perilous moment. One man against a 
whole encampment, should Ali prove untrue. 
Furious Bedawins were rushing from every 
tent. Some had seen Mustafa strike the 


started out, asking what was the matter ; 
women and children moaned ; and the camels 
and other animals breaking loose, and rushing 
The fire 
had spread almost instantaneously from tent 


a very few minutes the whole encampment 
would be destroyed. Still, there was no sign 
of an attack, and when Mustafa reached the 
tent which he had so often beheld, but had 
never been permitted to approach, he found 


On seeing Mustafa, the villain 


shoulder of his enemy. Yunus bellowed with 
rage, and threw himself upon the merchant ; 
but at that instant a small body of horsemen 
rode furiously into the encampment, striking 





Mustafa evaded the grasp of the wounded 
Bedawin, and sprang towards Sagara, whom 


| he now saw, standing near the blazing tent. 
| Seizing her in his arms, he shouted “ Ali, 
| Ali!” and the horsemen answered with the 


same cry. It was a terrible scene, lighted up 
by the blazing tents—a massacre, not a fight— 
and before the red light of the flames had 
faded, not a living soul remained in the en- 


| campment except the horsemen and Mustafa, 


who stood on an open space grasping his 
beloved Sagara to his breast, and still shout- 


| ing, “ Ali, Ali!” 


Vengeance pushed to this extreme is not 
common in the desert; but instances from 
time to time occur. The object of the at- 
tacking party had been to destroy the Ordan, 

f branch ; but some few of the men 
and several of the women and children 


| escaped. Having ascertained this fact, Ali 


determined at once upon a retreat, as he 


|| knew the whole country would at once be 


roused against him. In an hour, therefore, 
after the massacre, his little mounted band, 
with Mustafa and Sagara, were climbing 
the steep slope of the hill, leaving all cum- 
brous booty behind. The site of the encamp- 
ment was still covered with particles of fire, 
and a heavy canopy of smoke hung aloft. 
Mustafa looked betk with one shudder of 
horror ; but Sagara was beside him, ready to 
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whisper a tale of outrage and misery which 
he would not hear ; and he soon forgot every- 
thing but the joy of reunion. 

Ali had formed an able plan of retreat. 
Instead of making direct for the quarters of 
his own tribe, situated at a great distance, he 


| had resolved to make a bend to the west as 


far as the inhabited tracts of Cyrenaica, so as 
to throw any pursuers off the scent. By the 
morning the party reached a small valley, 
where was a reserve of men and camels, 
After resting awhile, they proceeded about a 
mile to the south, leaving a wide track on 
some sandy ground ; but when they came to 
ahard, stony plain, they struck back diago- 
nally, and soon entering the gorge of a moun- 
tain, were concealed from pursuit. Well for 
them, it appeared ; for one of their party,who 
had lingered behind, saw, he said, a cloud of 
horsemen with glittering spears go sweeping 
over the plain towards the south. The stra- 
tagem of Ali was completely successful ; and 
Mustafa and Sagara had thus an efficient 
escort until they arrived at a village where 
they were known. Here they parted from 
Ali, who cast a very covetous glance at the 
slave-girl, but who seemed to struggle success- 
fully with his evil passions ; and in due time 
both arrived in safety at Derna. “ This,” 
said Mustafa, in conclusion, “ happened in 
the spring. You may be well assured that I 
shall no more perform my journeys by land ! 
and that I have a great objection to per- 
forming them by sea. At present, I have 
come by way of Malta, in the great English 
fire-ship ; but it is, probably, my last voyage. 
Peace be with you!” So saying, the Man 
from the West departed ; and I never again 
saw him. I learn, however, that the force 
of habit proved too strong ; and that, instead 
of settling down quietly at Derna, he continues 
his annual voyages. Let us hope that no 
cousin of Yunus may ever lay hold of him! 
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Trapition and history have preserved to 
us the manners of the artist schools of Venice 
and of Rome, the feuds of the famous Zuc- 
cati, and the individual habits of Roman 
painters ; but few in England, at this time, 
know much of the manners or character of 
a French school of painting. Nor is it likely 
that any glimpse of the reality can be present 
to an English mind by comparison with any- 
thing here. We have an Academy at Trafalgar 
Square, it is true; but we have no private 
schools. Indeed, our great masters seem un- 
accountably loth to transmit their principles 
of art—their theories of form and composition, 
and secrets of colouring, to the ambitious and 
too often misguided generation of aspirants. 
They might learn from the example of our 
continental neighbours that there is no shame, 
but rather much profit, in teaching. 

Let us peep for a moment at one of these 
ateliers, which of old existed in the Rue 
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Mazarine in Paris. The students there, were 
a gay and noisy set, as formidable in numbers 
as in practical wit, and somewhat obnoxious 
to the neighbourhood. Fancy, for instance, a 
troop of them issuing from their studio, at a 
moment of rest, forming in a line across the 
street, and levying black mail from the by- 
standers and passengers, for the benefit of an 
organ, or hurdy-gurdy grinder. Yet so 
jestingly and pleasantly was the money ex- 
tracted from the Parisian Cockneys, that none 
but the most crusty could growl; although 
they ran risk of being pelted with jokes and 
with mud. These artists with blouses, when 
they did growl, were as formidable then as 
those of the Faubourg St. Antoine are now. 
But, on other occasions they might be seen 
enjoying leisure, at other hours, in a quieter 
or more peaceful way—some, cleaning their 
brushes in their hands; others, indulging in 
penny loaves and apples, whilst a group might 
perchance be gathered round one or two of 
their number, who indulged in the practice of 
that amazing dance which prevails at La 
Chaumiére, without the disadvantage of the 
policeman or gay municipal guard. 

The atelier, to which allusion is made, was 
of old held in the basement of the Institut— 
a place not so prosy, it may be seen, as it is 
generally supposed to be. Although dull letters 
flourished on the first floor, gay fine arts were 
active in the basement; it must be admitted, 
however, that doubtless the members of the 
Institute would have got on better without 
the artist students. But having, in a fit of 
ee permitted their lower premises to 

put to their particular use, it was too late 


to retract ; and the noisy peculiarities of the 
boy-painters, or Rapins, were fully developed. 

When of old, Guillon, Lethiére, and other 
followers of the David school, occupied thesame 
place, they plied the brush in silent activity— 
and their canvases made as little noise after 
they were produced, as during eee 


Their staid diligence was not 


argely re- 
warded either by Fortune or Fame. 


Those 


haleyon days, however, were past, when| 


a hundred and fifty students congregated 
daily to indulge in noise and mirth. For, if 
they gave way to such vagaries as have been 
described, in the public street, it is but just to 
admit that in-doors such things would betimes 
happen as might startle spectators. 

The entrance to the atelier was at a postern 
in the Rue Mazarine—a hole, in a dark ugly 
wall. The Institute resembles, in this, the 
Bibliothéque of Mazarine ; which is very fine 
inside, but very ugly outside. The space within, 
is divided into two vast rooms, in each of which 
a model sat. The floors, swept but once a-week, 
were full of holes, from which bold broods of 
rats emerged, betimes, to feed and to play. The 
walls were wainscotted, and had once been 
grey ; but the scrapings of dirty palettes had 
altered their primitive tint; which, dulled 
with age, and overgrown with excrescences, 
had acquired a mouldy look of age. Not, 
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indeed, that it was lawful that the students 
should scrape their palettes, and dash the 
proceeds on the walls; for that was a desecra- 
tion punishable by fine; but, as fines were 
hard to levy, they were seldom imposed, 

The walls on every side were hung with 
canvases in various stages of composition— | 
or decomposition, so old and rusty did some 
of them appear. Canvas, paper, kit-cat 
frames, broken stools, and crooked easels, 
lay about in great confusion. Cobwebs lined 
the corners ; a stove, whose long black chim- 
neys wandered about the room, as if loth to 
leave it, communicated a smoky, not ungenial 
warmth. 

In a large frame, that ag on one of the 
walls, were the portraits of all the celebrities 
of the atelier—heads only—peering out in 
grotesque confusion. The deadliest enemies | 
were there depicted side by side,—the stal- | 
wart bully beside the meek fag,—the weak | 
beside the strong,—the clever beside the | 
feeble,—all admirable likenesses. That can- | 
vas may yet become well-known in future art | 
history. 

The roll-call, early on Monday morning, 
assigned to each the place that he might take, | 
Then, the living model had to be placed ; and 
many were the jokes levelled at the unfor- | 
tunate individual, as he strove to obey the | 
varied injunctions of the students. He was | 
ordered to place his head—first, on this side; | 
then on that ; thenhis body had to bearranged; | 
his legs and arms to be turned and bent, until | 
at last the position desired was fixed. Poor | 
models; what a hard life they lead for ten | 
sous an hour! They sit four hours to the | 
students ; and thus their pay nearly reaches | 
an English pound per week. | 

The model being placed, the draughtsmen. | 
took their seats on low stools; which thus | 
enabled their brother-painters to stand or.sit, 
and to look over them, just as in battle the 
front rank kneels, to let the rear rank fire. The | 
work would then go on; some drawing, others 
painting : whilst, in the back-ground, the less | 
advanced might be seen painfully endeavour- 
ing to copy the Discobolus, or Fighting Gla- | 
diator. One might almost fancy them a quiet | 
set, then; the silence being occasionally | 
broken by a stanza from a song, morsels | 
of a “complainte,” or a partial chorus, To | 
the poor and struggling artist, indeed, the 
atelier was a godsend : affording warmth and | 
shelter for at least six hours of the day, the | 
teaching of a first-rate master, and the advan- | 
tages of living models, for the small sum of | 
twenty-three francs a-month; of which eighteen | 
were for the teaching, and five for the “ masse,” | 
as it was called,—a fund from which to replace | 
broken stools and easels, and to pay the 
models. The master, indeed, came but thrice 
a-week ; but that sufficed, so well did he | 
exercise command, so anxiously was he obeyed. | 
When, with thin and sinewy form, and sharp | 
and piercing eye, he entered, all would be 
hushed, and you might hear a pin fall, He 
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passed from stool to stool, rebuking the idler 
with scorn ; correcting here with the pencil, 
there with the brush, and taking some defect 
on the canvas of the ablest, to make a 
theme on which to speak and descant short 
words on art. When he left, how pleased 
would those be who had got praise! how 
crest-fallen those who had got what was 
usually called a “galop /” 

Nothing strange would happen, even in the 
intermediate minutes allowed for model and 
studentalike to rest, unless the day were marked 
by the introduction of what was called a now- 
veau—a new pupil. The first question asked of 
a nouveau was the startling one, “ When are 
you to stand a punch?” and then, without 
waiting for an answer, the unfortunate would 
be pounced upon, and subjected to a most 
fiery ordeal :—while a stalwart fellow quickly 
tied the hands together, a second would pass 
them over the victim’s bent-up knees; a third, 
thrusting the pole of an easel in the guise 
of a skewer, would effectually complete the 
disablement. Then, came a disorderly scene. 
The victim might be seen, at one moment 
spinning in a helpless manner on the ground, 
or carried in triumph round the room, threat- 
ened with a poker that had been painted of a 
fiery colour. His head would then be daubed 
all over with Prussian blue; and, adorned with 
a bladder, he would be exposed in the street 
outside for a quarter-of-an-hour, to the asto- 
nishment of the passers-by. If the victim were 
passive, there was but little sport ; but the 
simulated red-hot poker rarely failed to raise 
the ire and to excite a struggle, and to give 
play and amusement to his persecutors. A 
copious drenching usually followed all these 
inflictions, and restored the nowveau to his self- 
possession. But what a figure! It was then 
you might see of what a mercurial tempera- 
ment the mind of the student was composed. 
The victim of these persecutions became 
suddenly the victim of their care and solici- 
tude. While one broke up canvas frames and 
stools to feed the fire that was to dry his 
clothes, another warmed water to wash away 
the paint. Restoratives were freely Applied ; 
the patient was made quite comfortable ; and 
the Rapins were ready to commit similar ex- 
cesses on other new comers, in which the 
victim of this week might become, not un- 
likely, the persecutor of the next. So goes 
the world. 

It was strange to see with what awe the 
approach of the master was regarded. If the 
tumult were at its height, the wheels of his 
carriage heard at the door, caused a stillness 
as by enchantment. The lazy took a fit of 
diligence, and resumed their seats, and the 
noisiest of the whole received the sarcastic 
reproaches of De la Roche with a meekness so 
great as to change his aspect, and to make one 
doubt his very identity. 

The most curious character in the place, 
however, was the old man to whom was en- 
trusted the roll-call and management of these 
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turbulent fellows. The persecutions which 
he endured; the jokes and sarcasms that 
were made at his expense, and which he 
bore with an equanimity that only provoked 
the evil; must have tended to make the 
poor fellow a complete martyr. The unfor- 
tunate man who held this post, technically 
called massier, was twice cursed—he was at 
once a bad painter and a bad musician. In 
the first capacity, he might be seen at the 
Louvre, painting a wretched copy; and in 
the last, playing the clarionet in a band of 
National Guards. This duality of accomplish- 
ment brought numberless jokes upon him ; but 
what drove him mad at last, was a series of 
frescoes which adorned the walls of the atelier, 
all painted in his honour. In one place, he 
was to be seen learning the rudiments of the 
clarionet under the tuition of a drum-major ; 
in auother, he was studying the art of drawing. 
Elsewhere, in ludicrous proportions, he figured 
in the band of his legion. Then, he shone 
prosperous, in the exalted post of massier to 
the atelier, surrounded by bags of gold. In 
the principal fresco, he was to be seen driving 
a carriage and four into Belgium; the roof 
laden with his bags of money. The execu- 
tion of frescoes occupied the leisure hours 
of the atelier, after the model had departed. 
These quiet studies were now and then di- 
versified, however, by a clamorous rat hunt, 
or a match at fencing. 

Often, when the merry young band of 
students were in no humour for noisy sport, 
they would chat together, and pay models 
to sit in groups, or give what were called 
“tétes @expression.” At the Institut of the 
Beaux Arts, a prize was awarded every 
year for the best head, expressing a certain 
form of grief, horror, joy, or laughter; hence 
the desire to study such expressions. A true 
smile, a true look of horror, or even a genuine 
expression of repose, cannot, however, be 
bought in any market. In all studies from 
a model, there is unavoidable defect. The 
model may be placed in the attitude of a 
man walking, or of a foot-racer—and, at the 
moment of his assuming the position, the 
muscles have, no doubt, the proper tension ; 
but, leave him for an hour to make-believe, 
and very soon the muscles all become relaxed. 
Besides, he is making-believe, at the best. 
Study of nature requires, not only acute 
observation and sharp correct vision, but 
memory. 

Outside the walls of their common meeting- 
place, the students were quiet enough, whether 
they laboured at copies in the Louvre,or played 
at billiards in the neighbouring café. Only 
they were not quiet when a nowveaw was in- 
duced to give the “punch,” concerning which 
his memory had been so kindly jogged on his 
arrival, Copious libations then took place, 
and often ended in quarrels. The most 
melancholy of these feasts was one—in the 
remembrance of many an artist still exist- 
ing—in which an unfortunate fellow, who 
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a host before he was well out of|than a hundred and fifty cases in the whole 


is childhood, was urged to drink himself|time (which we may call roughly twenty 
into a fever, and died in his mother’s| years) since lucifer matches have been used, 


arms. 


THE TALE UNFINISHED. 


In some green quiet grave, brother, 
We would thou hadst been laid, 

Where gentle flowers wept their dew, 
And softened sunshine play’d ; 

Where solemn trees kept murmuring 
Their tremulous good-bye, 

And streamlets’ silver tongues should sing 
Thy death-psalm tenderly. 


Alas! Death bore thee down, brother, 
In his most angry mood, 

Commanding, in alliance fierce, 
The fire to meet the flood. 

Was it some warning gave thee aid 
Of fiery wreck to tell? 

Ah, brother, Fancy’s dream hath had 
Fulfilment terrible! 


Thine olive-branch was lost, brother, 
*Mid that unequal strife, 

When furious Death was hand to hand 
With strong, despairing Life. 

Oh! one cloud riseth from that wreck 
That over England low'rs ; 

Perchance that sea whose pearls we seek 
Was covetous of ours, 


Perhaps the hour that prayer, brother, 
Rose up at home for thee, 

The hope of that unconscious love 
Was sinking in the sea ; 

And none can tell how sadly bright, 
Through all that stormy blaze, 

One far-off flame, thine own hearth-light, 
Was present to thy gaze. 


And all thy pleasant books, brother, 
How shall we read them now ? 

That wreck between us and the page 
Will drive its burning prow : 

And we must close the book, and pause 
O’er memory's tablet pale, 

Inscribed to him whose lifetime was 
A sad, unfinished tale. 


ONE OF THE EVILS OF MATCH- 
MAKING. 


Tue existence in the world of a curious 
form of disease, which had been manifested 





in the human body since the invention of| 
lucifer matches, and caused by fumes from | 


the phosphorus used in their manufac- 
ture, was first made known to the public 
in 1848, by means of an article in the 
British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical 
Review. Before that time it had been ob- 
served and written upon in Germany, where 
the first manufacture of lucifer matches dates 
some five or ten years earlier than in England. 
The liability to this disorder of persons en- 
gaged in making lucifers, is not extremely 


| 


| disease. 


The Germans had fifty-two on record in 1848, 
and if we had not been startled by a detail of 
nearly fourteen from one factory at Man- 
chester, we should have estimated the whole 
number of cases at about a hundred. The 
phosphorus, it is agreed on all hands, does not 
act injuriously on the constitution generally, 
The fumes do not necessarily affect the lungs, 
as we might have supposed. The Ger- 
man workers affirm that their general health 
does not suffer in the least, and experience 
in London goes beyond that, to affirm that 
it is even improved after attendance at the 
factory. It is ascertained also, and this is 
important to remember, that exposure for a 
day or a month will not produce the phos- 
phorus disease: it rarely breaks out on any 
person who has been less than four years at 
the factory; most of those who suffer have 
worked previously for a longer time. 

Most writers have been induced to 
suppose that the disease begins with aching 
in a tooth that has previously been more 
or less imperfect, or in people whose gums 
are not firmly adherent to the bone. An 
unsound constitution, especially scrofula, at 
any rate, favours the development of the 
The next symptom is a decaying 
of the jawbone. Pieces of it, probably as 
large as peas, work themselves out. The 
disease has destroyed its vitality ; for’ bone 





j}also lives and requires its blood-vessels and 





great: probably there have not been more! tralised by alkali). 


its other apparatus. When bone is dead, an 
admirable provision is made by which the 
healthy parts combine to cast it out. The 
surgeon generally takes care to extract the 
disease artificially before it has become s0 
violent as to threaten life. Occasional deaths 
are the result of this affection, but commonly 
there is no more than great suffering for a 
certain time, and then a permanent and 
grievous disfigurement. Many sufferers, on 
the other hand, have stated that constitutional 
ailments with which they were previously 
afflicted, have abated greatly when the jaw- 
disease set in. It is also a fact, that the entire 
loss of the lower jaw in youth does not in- 


|volve always its permanent disappearance. 
| Bone does not, however, appear to be so readily 


reproduced after its destruction by phos- 
phorus as when destroyed by other causes. 
A writer in the Medical Review, paid, in 
1848, an unexpected visit to the Lucifer 
Manufactory in Princes Square, Finsbury. 
Fifteen girls, fifty boys, and eleven men were 
then at work there, some of whom had been 
engaged upon the factory for eight and even 
ten years. No case of the disease had occurred 
among them ; all were in good health. They 
were required to purify themselves from 
phosphorus by washing their hands, on 
entering and on leaving the place, in alkaline 
water (phosphoric vapour is an acid net- 
hose who worked at 
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| thrown into one. 
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the dipping had sponges fixed before their 
mouths ; and some have suggested that such 
sponges might be moistened with an alkaline 
solution. An expensive system of ventilation 
had then recently been carried out upon the 
premises, and all worked well. 

Before we pass to a report of our own visit 
to the factory at Bow, we must add two or 
three more facts to the previous information 
by which we had been induced to turn our 
| face in that direction. We must give a sum- 
mary of the intelligence transmitted for our 
| use from Manchester. 

The fourteen cases mentioned by ovr cor- 
respondent have all arisen, he believes, in the 
| same factory. The work of this factory used 
| to be carried on in two small rooms, which 
have recently, for better ventilation, been 
No complaint of any kind 
|| has been made by sufferers against the pro- 
| prietor, who has himself mourned for the 
death of a near relation, in whom the disease 
contracted in the factory proved fatal. At 
| this factory the matches manufactured are 
| of the common kind, and the preparation 


for the dipping is contained in iron bowls,— | 


phosphorus, chlorate of potass, and glue. 

The narrative supplied to us of one or two 
of these cases, will assist us to a practical un- 
| derstanding of some of the facts already stated. 
| Names we, of course, falsify. 
| Annie Brown is twenty years of age, of pale 
| and scrofulous aspect. She went to work at 
| the lucifer-factory, when she was nine years 
| old, and after she had worked for about four 
years, the complaint began, like a toothache. 
Her teeth had all been sound before that 
| time (she says ; but it was impossible for her 
to know more thgn that, at any rate, they 
had not troubled her by aching). She was 
occupied in putting the lids on the boxes. She 
could smell the phosphorus at first, but soon 
grew used to it. At night, she could see 
that her.clothes were glowing on the chair 
where she had put them ; her hands and arms 
were glowing also. She used to wash her 
hands, and to attend to cleanliness. (The water 
in which such hands are washed, ought to be 
made alkaline with soda; pure water does 
not easily remove the phosphorus.) On un- 
| covering her face, we perceived that her 
lower jaw is almost entirely wanting ; at the 
side of her mouth are two or three large holes. 
The jaw was removed at the Infirmary seven 
years ago. 

Maggie Black is twenty-three years old ; 
she used to sort the matches when they had 
been dipped and dried. After two or three 
years her complaint began like toothache. 
She had one tooth drawn, but the gum after- 
wards gathered and discharged outside. The 
operatives used to work in two rooms, and the 
| place does not smell so badly since they have 
been both thrown into one. She has undergone 
five operations. Her under jaw being a 
gone, the oval shape of her face is destroyed. 
| At the same time, her upper features show 
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that she would be by nature a good-looking 
girl. She is obliged to live upon soft food, 
and is employed now in making boxes, out 
of the way of the fumes, 

Robert Smith is twenty-one years old, and 
worked six years before he began to suffer ; 
he wasa dipper. He has now no teeth in his 
lower jaw, of which a great part is destroyed. 
He mixed the preparation before dipping: the 
matches were previously dipped in sulphur. 
He lived near the factory, and could smell the 
fumes even outside its walls when the wind 
blew in the right direction. His clothes 
glowed at night, and the room seemed in 
parts to contain white smoke. He knows of 
fourteen who have had the disease; two of 
them died. He had a good appetite at the 
factory, and was well in all respects except 
his mouth. The walls of the factory glow 
after the gas has been put out. 

The correspondent to whom we are indebted 
for these cases informs us that, after an opera- 
tion for this disease at Saint Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, the students were informed by the 
operating surgeon, that saucers filled with oil 
of turpentine—a solvent of phosphorus— 
placed among the work-people, would absorb 
the vapour of phosphorous acid, by which the 
disease is caused. And this precaution is 
adopted in some London factories. 

We have now stated the information which 
induced us to go out and use our eyes at 
Bow. 

Where is Bow? In the unfashionable 
East. To go to Bow, you must go down 
Whitechapel way, and Bow is farther to the 
eastward than Whitechapel. But then, so is 
Persia. Jf a man living in London wishes to 
yo to Bow, let him go past the Whitechapel 
shambles and the hay-carts, to Whitechapel 
gate. Then he must walk, under a clear blue 
sky, like that which favoured us on our own 
first journey to Bow. The great breadth of the - 
highway, and the picturesque variety of the 
small houses lining it on either side, tend very 
much to make one cheerful. 

After a great deal of walking, we got to 
suburban terraces, and villas, and little 
cottages with large bells, awful in “ Kitchen ” 
and “ Visitors” gentility. The gardens before 
the houses rich in blossoming almond-trees ; 
under one railway, and in the next half 
minute over another ; a little bit of genteel 
suburb, and then suddenly the thoroughly eld- 
fashioned village of Bow. 

Bow’s pardon must be begged if it be not a 
village. Tlrere is a good old-fashioned church, 
with a great crumbling square tower anda 
flag-statf ; and there are old shops and houses 
up one side of the church, and down the other 
side of the church to Bow Bridge ; over the 
bridge we looked down upon a fine piece of 
mud, and it took us from Bow to a road lined 
with unaccountable-looking factories and 
workers’ cottages, not unlike a slip trans- 
planted out of the far suburbs of Manchester. 
Not many paces brought us at length to the 
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closed doors of Messrs. Bell and Black, which 
courteously opened to receive us. 

It became clear to us at the first glance 
that we had got into a place unsuited to the 
growth of phosphorus disease. Instead ofa 
crowded building in the town, there is attain- 
able, in this far suburb, abundance of ground 
space, on which detached buildings can be 
erected. We saw no upper stories; there 
was a court-yard, with materials lying about 
a water-tank, buildings here and there with 
high roofs, doors open, here and there some- 
body ing from one place to another. It 
was les that here there were to be had 
space and air. We found upon inquiry, 
what indeed we pretty well knew, that here 
there had been no case of phosphorus disease, 
though about a hundred and fifty mouths are 
breathing daily on the premises, besides nearly 
the same number engaged outside in making 
match-boxes, &c. 

Entering the nearest door, we found an 
apartment alive with girls and boys; a spa- 
cious building, with a roof of high pitch, 
skylights, windows, and an open door. Not- 
withstanding the large number of matches 
there under the fingers of the young popula- 
tion, we could detect only the faintest odour 
of the phosphorus. Had there been upper 
rooms, the fumes would rise into them; here, 
however, they can only pass away into the 
open air. The dipping-house is placed at a 
distance of more than a hundred yards from 
any other building. This precaution has 
enabled the proprietors to insure against fire 
the other portion of the works. Other 
factories having less space for the fulfilment 
of this condition, this is the only one about 
London for which an Insurance policy is 
ee. It is lofty, and admits air abun- 

ntly. We were glad to obtain from Messrs. 


Bell and Black such knowledge as throws 
light upon the present and the future pros- 


pects of the phosphorus disease. We learnt 
that where it exists in England, it is produced 
only in factories that make the cheapest 
form of match. In all the better sort of 
matches the quantity of phosphorus used, 
as compared with other ingredients, is very 
much less than it used formerly to be. 
Of course there is still phosphorus, and 
there are phosphorous acid fumes; but the 
difference is very great between the quantity 
of: phosphorus used in the improved matches 
of the present day, and the old-fashioned 
cheap matches, The cheapness of the matches 
compels also an undue economy of house-room, 
and so farther aggravates the evil. 

It is in the drying-house that the evolution 
of phosphorous fume is greatest. The house 
is like all the others, lofty, airy, clean ; it 
differs from the others in containing no 
stationary work-people. The matches fume 
there by themselves, and are only disturbed 
when those who are appointed for the 
purpose come to fetch them. Our sense of 
smell is acute, but so slight was the trace 
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| of the peculiar, garlicky, phosphoric odour in 
this room, although it contained a very large 
number of matches, that many might have 
walked about therein without perceiving it, 
Most of the matches that we noticed in this 
room were our polite and familiar friends the 
Wax Vestas, hung ignominiously head down- 
wards. We next betook ourselves to a large 
room devoted exclusively to their preparation, 
just as the first room had been devoted to 
their humbler cousins. 
We feel at once that we have come into | 
polite society, when we have got into the | 
large saloon, used for the assemblies of those | 
delicate white creatures, the Vestas. The 
|room is, like the others, large, lofty, and | 
clean, with incombustible walls and floor, 
|The Christmas holly hangs upon the walls | 
yet ; the attendants on the vestas, all young 
girls, are noticeably clean and neat. The | 
young priests of the temple of the wooden 
| lucifers were boys and girls, some tidy, some 
|untidy, according to their tastes and means, 
Here no unclean touch is suffered to pollute 
the pure white of the wax that is to maintain 
the vestal fire in English houses. The girls | 
in this room all look very cheerful, very | 
healthy. | 
In this room the same thing is being done 
with wax that we saw done before with wood. 
|The untipped little tapers are being distri- 
buted into the frames. We watch a damsel 
| busy at this work ; whereupon she smiles and 
turns on so much extra steam into her fingers, 
that each little stick of wax falls into its 
appointed groove without more apparent 
trouble on her part than a swift passage of 
her hand across the frame. To another hand | 
the vestas are much less pbedient ; they will 
not go into their places, and require much | 
tedious adjustment. Swift-fingered maidens | 
—aged from about twelve to twenty—can 
earn nine shillings a-week, or even more; 
the slowest fingers earning about six. There 
is in each room one appointed to record, as 
they are reported, all the respective items of 
completed work. An incessant snapping, 
audible in this room, soon arrests attention; | 
—there might be somewhere underground a 
Lilliputian commonwealth holding grand na- 
tional rejoicings, and discharging fireworks. 
To be sure, somebody is always treading on a 
fallen match ; bad as it is to tread upon the 
fallen, we confess that we ourselves produced 
two or three vindictive explosions on the 
part of vestas which our feet unwittingly tor- | 
mented; this, however, is not the chief source | 
of the snapping. When wecome to the girls 
who are swiftly removing the dried matches 
from the frames and counting them into | 
boxes, we find that there are in every frame 
some half-dozen vestas more snappish than 
the rest, which fire up at the quick touch of | 
the maidens’ fingers, and would like to punish | 
them if possible. Of the vestas, however, a3 | 
of other beings who are too quick in their | 
temper, the maxim of the provoker seems to 
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be, that it is of no use for them to put them- 
selves into a heat. They are put out and 
laid aside, and nothing more is thought 
about them. A little heap, consisting of the 
corpses of angry vestas, who have thus been 
brought to confusion and disgrace, lies beside 
many of the frames from which the girls are 
picking out the finished matches. No instance 
seems to be known in which the whole frame 
of a society of vestas is shaken by a simul- 
taneous explosion. Any outburst of that 
nature could be easily suppressed, and if it 
were required to throw cold water upon such 
a movement, there is a large tank in the yard 
lying close to the doors of all the buildings. 
No accidents by fire, no ignitions of frocks 
and aprons, have up to this date taken place ;| 
although the factory has been established 
many years. Those who are very young 
among us cannot look back to the time when 
its proprietor first sent forth the notion of wax 
vestas into an approving world, and he was 
at that time, as he is now, a Bell of Bow. 

The first vestas were larger than those now 
made, and comparatively dear, on account of | 
the less perfect nature of the machinery at that 
time employed. The process is very simple ; 
and, that we may understand it, we are intro- 
duced to a great font in the middle of the build-| 
ing. Its cover is raised, and it is found to contain 
awhite cake of wax ; asort of bride-cake, which | 
results out of the match-making of yester-| 
day. This wax is a compound of spermaceti, 
and other cleanly and hard materials, the use 
of which is necessary, not only to the cleanli- 
ness and elegance of the resulting vesta, but 
to its retention of a firm and upright bearing | 
under the attacks ofsummer. ‘The “spurious 
imitations ” of which the proprietors complain, 
are made with a cheaper composition ; in which 
there is much tallow, and these conduct them- 
selves in hot weather after so dissolute a way, 
as to bring the vestal name into discredit. 

A large ball of beautiful white cotton is 
next produced; we are then shown how 
threads of this, fastened to the great raised 
wheel at one end of the room, pass over a ledge 
depending from the ceiling, and descend into 
the font or trough. By being drawn under a 
roller at the bottom of this trough, the threads 
are made to dip through the whole body of 
the wax ; and, before they emerge, they pass 
through holes in a metallic plate, like the 
holes used in wire-drawing. These holes con- 
fine, press, and smooth the surface of the 
finally resulting cord of well-waxed thread 
which, when cut into lengths and tipped, 
goes by the name of vesta. 

The dipping process produces wick so 
rapidly, that it requires six days to ma- 
nufacture into vestas the quantity of wax 
wick made in four. This part of the busi- 
ness of the factory, therefore, is only in ope- 
ration on four days in the week. On each 
of these days twenty-four balls, each con- 
taining three pounds of fine white cotton, are 
prepared for conversion into vestas. Being 





curious to know how many miles of wax 
vesta might be issued weekly to the public 
from this factory, which, though the most 
important, is not the only one in London, we 
weighed an ounce of cotton wick, and then, 
measuring it, found that it contained forty-two 
yards. Here was asum: if an ounce of cotton 
wick contains forty-two yards, and twenty- 
four three-pound balls are worked up into 
vestas in one day, there being four days in a 
vestal week, how many miles are manu- 
factured in a year? The quantity made in 
summer is greater than we have said ; but at 
the rate given, it will be found that the waxen 
cord cut up yearly into vestas by this single 
factory would, if undivided, stretch from 
England to America—and back again. 

The inquiries made concerning the eompa- 
rative briskness of trade in each department, 
at different seasons of the year, elicited a reply 
different to that which was received by us at 
Wisker’s Gardens.* There, the demand for 
wooden matches doubled in summer ; here it 
falls off one-half. The difference is striking, 
but easily accounted for. There, the matches 
made were of a very cheap kind, used almost 
entirely by the poor. In summer, when 
there are few fires, these matches are in 
demand for lighting pipes and candles, and 
for other uses, to which vestas are commonly 
applied by those who can afford to be more 
dainty. The wooden matches made at Bow 
are of a higher price and quality, and find 
their way less into the houses of the poor 


than into the kitchens of the middle and 


upper classes. Then, since in summer there 
are fewer fires to light, the demand at the 
factory for wooden matches is diminished by 
one-half. The consumption of vestas, how- 
ever, becomes trebled, The lady who, to seal 
her letter, lighted a taper at the fire in winter, 
seals her summer correspondence by the aid 
of vesta-matches. They are the substitute 
for the domestic fire in lighting lamps and 
candles. All those causes which, at Wisker’s 
Gardens, doubled the quantity of lucifers 
made for the poor, operate, at Bow, in tre- 
bling the demand for wax vestas on the part 
of those who are comparatively rich. 


CHIPS. 


OFFICIAL EMIGRATION, 


In consequence of the misconstruction (for 
which we are in no degree responsible) of a 
sentence in the minutes of a conversation 
which passed, some time ago, between Earl 
Grey and a Colonial remonstrant against con- 
vict transportation to Van Diemen’s Land, it 
was erroneously stated, in Number ninety- 
seven of this publication, that Earl Grey, the 
then Minister for the Colonies, had charac- 
terised the emigrants sent or assisted out by 
the Emigration Commissioners as “the refuse 


* See vol. i., p. 186. 
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of the workhouses.” We have no doubt of 
Earl Grey’s having been entirely misappre- 
hended in this matter. The reports of the 
Board for the years referred to (1849 and 
1850), which we have since perused, show, 
that, with certain exceptions, (chiefly orphan 
girls from the Irish workhouses), emigrants 
sent away under the auspices of the Emi- 
gration Commissioners were not drawn from 
that class at all. It is certain that the reports 
from the destinations of Government emi- 
grants are, on the whole, favourable to them 

rsonally, and testify to the diligence and 
judgment with which they have been selected. 

So much as to the matter of fact; but, 
although the “refuse” of workhouses can 
never be a desirable, or, indeed, practicable 
source for emigrants; yet, under certain 
limitations, workhouses are not the worst 
feeders of the Colonial labour market. In- 
deed, it is not at all certain whether able- 
bodied paupers, or even the least venal 
among convicts, do not turn out better colo- 
nists than persons who are able to muster a 
portion of the expense of voyage and outfit, 
and who get the rest from the Emigration 
Commissioners. The steady, hard-working 
labourer has very little chance of raising the 
three or four pounds necessary to take him 
out of the scene of his local privations; but 
the restless rogue, who is continually giving 
all sorts of trouble to all sorts of parochial 
officers and private families, is readily “ as- 
sisted” to the antipodes by them with sub- 
scriptions, A steady, well-conducted man 
seldom requires to emigrate from necessity : 
he gets well employed at home. Many may 
and do choose to emigrate, but they seldom 
have occasion to do so with the assistance of 
the Board. Again, a large proportion of con- 
victs sentenced to transportation, consist of 
men not inferior in any respects to the average 
of the working-classes. They have been led by 
sudden or temporary temptation into crime ; 
but, after undergoing the system of prison 
discipline now in force, prove, when removed 
to another part of the globe, well-conducted 
and useful settlers. 

Of course, it would be a miracle if, out of 
the million and a half of passengers shipped 
for the Colonies (either directly by the Com- 
missioners or under their general supervision), 
during the last six years, the Emigration 
authorities had not been grossly deceived in 
some, and had not made mistakes about others. 
But investigation has proved to us, that the 
trust reposed in them in the application of 
the funds for emigration, set aside from Colo- 
nial land sales, has been faithful and judicious. 
That they have been more vigilant than those 
concerned in voluntary and independent emi- 
gration, is clearly proved by a parliamentary 
return just issued. It appears that from 1847 
to 1851 (both years inclusive), seven thousand 
one hundred and twenty-nine emigrant vessels 
sailed from the United Kingdom. Of the five 
thousand nine hundred and sixty-four of these 
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ships which were despatched from ports under 
the superintendence of the Board, thirty were 
wrecked ; the per-centage of loss being one in 
every one hundred and ninety-nine ships ; but, 
of the nine hundred and thirteen ships de- 
spatched free of their supervision, nearly three 
times that proportion were wrecked ; namely 
—thirteen, or one in every seventy vessels, 
Of the two hundred and fifty-two ships sent 
directly out and chartered by the Commis- 
sioners, only one was lost. As to passengers, 
out of a quarter of a million and a half of 
souls, no fewer were lost, by shipwreck alone, 
than one thousand and forty-three ; but nota 
single life was lost by the ships chartered by 
the Land and Emigration Commissioners. 

The misfortune inseparable from Official 
Emigration is, that it offers fewer facilities 
and less encouragement to voluntary, well- 
conditioned, and intelligent emigrants, than to 
the less estimable classes of the community. 
It is fortunate for the former, that it is 
within the range of the new system of Family 
and Loan Colonisation. 


A MELANCHOLY PLACE. 


In the list of melancholy offices—not a very 
numerous list, we are glad to say—which 
have to be filled by certain individuals, who 
undertake to perform the corresponding 
duties—some, from affection ; some, as amatter 
of principle; some, from compulsion; and the 
rest for a fee or salary—there are few that 
convey a more sombre impression to our 
imagination than the very ancient post of the 
Curfew-Toller. It is of so time-honoured a 
standing that, as extremes meet, time has 
since gone such lengths as to forget the date 
of its origin. Though most historians at- 
tribute the establishment of the tyrannical 
law of the Curfew, to William the Conqueror, 
there does not appear to be an adequate 
authority for the statement. That so mono- 
tonous, despotic, and dolorous a duty, however, 
as the duty of ordering all grown-up people off 
to bed, like children, or creatures in mena- 
geries, at the tolling of the bell, would be 
accepted from any liking for the place, is 
beyond belief; we are therefore obliged to 
arrive at the conclusion, that it was on account 
of the fees or salary attached to it. Well; 
we may suppose that a similar influence 
operated throughout the whole course of 
“the good old times,” since we find that the 
“place” has never been vacant, down to 
the present day ! 

In the article entitled A Tower of 
Strength, published in our one hundred and 
fourth Number, fifth volume, page fifteen, 
we were so unfortunate as to omit all mention 
of the Curfew-Toller. We now beg the 
reader to pardon the oversight, and to do us 
the favour to imagine him seated in a snug 
private apartment beneath his belfry, in the 
‘Tower of London, in company with the Gen- 
tleman Headsman, over a glass of fine old port: 
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each with a piece of crape round one arm, and 
drinking to the memory of the past. “In 
silence,” we should add ; because, as no curfew- 
bell is now rung, and no heads are cut off, it 
might seem, to common and profane minds 
having no reverence for the customs of our 
ancestors, that such “ places” are not exactly 
wanted. 

But every true lover of his country, and of 
its glorious constitution, which admits of every 
form of construction, and furnishes for every- 
thing every justification that can be needed, 
will see that such places ought always to exist. 
While, therefore, we think that a nice little 
antiquarian party, composed of the Gentleman 
Headsman, the Curfew-Toller, the Grand 
Falconer, and the Keeper of the Royal Buck- 
hounds, might be assembled in the curfew- 
belfry (a quiet nook in its ruins, or a tent on 
its ancient site) of the Tower, to celebrate 
the days when their several salaries were 
coloured, and sometimes very highly, by cor- 
responding duties, may we, at the same time, 
seize the opportunity of suggesting that two 
other places should be restored,—the represen- 
tatives of whom should be allowed to take 
their seats at the convivial table ; to wit— 
the Court Fool, and the Gentleman Bear- 
Keeper of the Tower ? 

For the revival of the place of Fool, we 
need offer no justification, as his utility, in 
conjunction with the others previously named, 
is obvious ; touching the Bear-Keeper, how- 
ever, a word or two may seem necessary. All 
we have to do, is to show a “precedent,” 
and then everything will flow in its natural 


; course, 


In 1252, we find that the sheriffs of London 
were commanded by the King to pay four- 
— a day—for our white bear in the 

ower of London, and his keeper ;” and the 
writer of Zoological Anecdotes assures us, 
that in the following year the sheriffs were 
directed to “provide a muzzle and an iron 
chain to hold him, when out of the water ; 
and also a long and strong rope to hold him, 
when fishing in the Thames.” 

The curfew bell-rope, and the Tower-Bear’s 
fishing rope, each in a graceful coil, might 
thus be hung up, as trophies and memorials, 
against the walls of the wassail-room, side by 
side with the Grand Falconer’s gloves, a 
buck’s head and antlers, and the somewhat 
rusty axe of the Gentleman Headsman. 


THE HUNTER AND THE STUDENT. 


TuE authors of books on zoological subjects, 
which have so frequently issued from the 
press of late years, and which are continually 
appearing, may be separated, for the most 


part, into two classes—those who hunt 
and slay, and those who observe and study. 
The passion of the former is the excitement 
of the chase to destroy; the great pleasure 
of the latter is in the preservation of the 
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creature, and the accurate noting down of all 
its characteristics, At the head of the former, 
by way of instance, we must place Mr. 
Gordon Cumming and Sir W. Cornwallis 
Harris ; at the head of the latter, no one will 
hesitate to place White of Selborne, and 
Professor Owen. If it be objected that White 
is not an author of very recent date, then 
we shall name the Reverend Leonard Jenyns, 
to whose patient and indefatigable study, 
during many years, we are indebted for his 
delightful and instructive “Observations on 
Natural History.” Rymer Jones is another 
name that instantly starts to our pen; we 
have, however, sufficiently indicated the class 
we mean. It is not to be understood that 
either class is of an exclusive kind—that the 
hunters never observe, and that the observers 
never kill—since the labour of each is often 
“a mingled yarn.” We define the extremes 
of these two classes. 

Our taste by no means leans to the san- 
guinary ; nor do we think that the great 
majority, who are not themselves hunters, 
and who, at least, may be supposed to sit 
down to read in “ cool blood,” can feel grati- 
fied by stories in which remorselessness is 
the most prominent characteristic ; while the 
narrator is so blinded by the very memory of 
his ardour, that he does not in the least per- 
ceive he is writing his own condemnation. 
The compiler of a recently published book, 
called Zoological Notes and Anecdotes, quotes 
an account of a giraffe hunt, from the 
“ Portraits of the Game and Wild Animals of 
South Africa,” by Sir Cornwallis Harris, and 
designates it as a “ spirit-stirring adventure.” 
What sort of spirit it stirs in us, our readers 
will not find it difficult to conjecture. 

Sir Cornwallis Harris had for weeks sought 
in vain to get a shot at the tallest quadruped of 
the earth—a giraffe. One day he saw what he 
took to be a large branchless stump of some 
withered tree in the distance ; but present] 
it moved along above the tops of the thicket, 
and he now distinguished a stately giraffe 
gliding among the trees, “its graceful head 
nodding like a lofty pine.” He set spurs to 
his horse, and soon found himself, “half 
choked with excitement,” close upon the 
heels of the giraffe, who went “ sailing before 
him” with velocity, “like some tall ship upon 
the ocean’s bosom.” The half-choked sports- 
man dismounts to fire, and “the mottled 
carcase presenting a fair and inviting mark,” 
he has “the satisfaction of hearing two balls 
tell roundly” upon the back of his towering 
victim. They are not sufficient; so he re- 
mounts, and again —_ He and his 
horse tumble into a hole, by which his rifle 
is broken ; he scrambles up again, however, 
and binding his rifle-barrel to the stock with 
a handkerchief, once more gives chase. Mean- 
while the weary and no less innocent giraffe 
had stood still to allow of his approach. The 
hunter is now in a state of wild excitement 
at finding that the lock of his rifle will not act : 
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i 
in vain he looks around for a stone, and seeks in 


every pocket for his knife, “ with which, either 
to strike the copper cap, or hamstring the 
colossal but harmless animal,” who stood 
waiting for his doom. The reader will rejoice 
to hear that the giraffe escapes. A few days 
afterwards, however, Sir Cornwallis Harris 
suddenly comes upon a herd of thirty giraffes, 
and his blood “courses like quicksilver through 
his veins” as he gallops after them. Coming 
up with the fugitives, he singles out their 
“lordly chief,” and “applying the muzzle of 
the rifle towards his dappled shoulder, draws 
both triggers.” 


The conclusion of the affair is given in these | 


words :—* Mute, dignified, and majestic, stood 
the wnfortunate victim, occasionally stooping 
his elastic neck towards his persecutor, the tears 


trickling from the lashes of his dark humid | 


eye, as broadside after broadside was poured 
into his brawny front : 
“ His drooping head sinks gradually low, 


And through his side the last drops ebbing slow, 
From the red gash,” &e. 


Presently a convulsive shivering seized his 


limbs, his coat stood on end, his lofty frame | 


began to totter, and, at the seventeenth dis- 


charge from the deadly grooved bore, “like a | 


falling minaret, bowing his graceful head from 
the skies, his proud form was prostrate in the 
dust.” “ Never shall I forget the intoxicating 
excitement of the moment! At last, then, 
the summit of my ambition was attainéd, 
and the towering giraffe laid low. Tossing my 
turbanless cap into the air, alone in the wild 
wood, I hurraed with bursting exultation, 
and unsaddling my steed, sunk, exhausted 
with delight, beside the noble prize I had 
won.” 

All this is very pretty and improving,— 
especially the poetry. Whether the poetry 
and the bursting exultation go quite well 
together, is a point the curious reader will 
consider, perhaps. 

Far be it from us to require of those en- 
gaged in the excitement of the chase, the 
inward, or self-governed enthusiasm of the 
scientific observer and student of nature. We 
would not say to a man, in a moment of mad- 
ness, “ My friend! you should moderate your 
transports ;” but we would say to every 
member of the great family of man: Re- 
member, that when we destroy life of any 
kind, we destroy something which we did not 
give, cannot restore, do not understand— 
which has many principles and elements 
exactly like our own—which demands of 
us, when we take it without provoca- 
tion or need of self-preservation, that we 
should not cast aside our common human 
feelings. 

How very different is the effect upon 
our minds, where the hunter meets with 
a wild beast—whom we may regard as an 
antagonist worthy of his prowess—where 
there is a doubt as to the result, and who is, 
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moreover, the first assailant! When a hunter 
lies down before his night-fire, surrounded by 
his friends, and a lion leaps in among them 
and carries off his man—the chase of that 


|royal savage, the contest, and the death—con- 


stitute an,adventure of that legitimate excite- 
ment which commands everybody’s sympathy. 
Even the pain we feel at the sufferings and 
horror, if not the death, of the man carried 
off, is somewhat tempered in our emotions by 
the recollection that he was a hunter, and 
came there to kill the lion; so that if the 


lion knew that fact (and we cannot tell but 


instinct may go so far), he would argue that 
his assault was “all fair,” and a thing to be ex- 
pected by those who intruded on his domains, 
But, when lions, or any other wild beasts, are 
wantonly attacked and destroyed for no other 
purpose than to afford an exciting amuse- 
ment, we think it is time those delights 
of a barbarous age were discountenanced 
among civilised nations. 

Of the force of character, however, which 
some of these scenes display, no doubt can 
be entertained. The strength and courage of 
the lion is so great that, although he is seldom 
four feet in height, he is more than a match 
for fierce animals of three or four times his 
size, such as the buffalo. He will even attack 


|a rhinoceros or an elephant, if provoked. He 


possesses such extraordinary muscular power, 
that he has been known to kill and carry off 
a heifer of two years old in his mouth, and, 
after being pursued by herdsmen on horse- 
back for five hours, it has been found that he 
has scarcely ever allowed the body of the 
heifer to touch the ground during the 
whole distance! But here is an instance 
of strength in a man—a different sort of 
strength—which surpasses all we ever heard 
of a lion :— 

Three officers in the East Indies—Captain 
Woodhouse, Lieutenant Delamain, and Lieu- 
tenant Laing—being informed that two lions 
had made their appearance, in a jungle, atsome 
twenty miles’ distance from their cantonment, 
rode off in that direction to seek an engage- 
ment. They soon found the “lordly strangers,” 
or, natives, we should rather say. One of the 
lions was killed by the first volley they fired ; 
the other retreated across the country. The 
officers pursued, until the lion, making an 
abrupt curve, returned to his jungle. They 
then mounted an elephant, and went in to 
search for him. They found him standing 
under a bush, looking directly towards them. 
He sought no conflict, but, seeing them 
approach, he at once accepted the first 
challenge, and sprang at. the elephant’s head, 
where he hung on. The officers fired; in 
the excitement of the onset their aim was 
defeated, and the lion only wounded. The 
elephant meanwhile had shaken him off, and, 
not liking such an antagonist, refused to face 
him again. The lion did not pursue, but 
stood waiting. At length the elephant was 
persuaded to advance once more; seeing 
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which, the lion became furious, and rushed 
to the contest. The elephant turned about to 
retreat, and the lion springing upon him from 
behind, grappled his flesh with teeth and 
claws, and again hung on. The officers fired, 
while the elephant kicked with all his might ; 
but, though the lion was dislodged, he was 
still without any mortal wound, and retired 
into the thicket, content with what he had 
done in return for the assault. ‘he officers 
had become too excited to desist ; and in the 
fever of the moment, as the elephant, for his 
part, now directly refused to have anything 
more to do with the business, Captain Wood- 
house resolved to dismount, and go on foot 
into the jungle. Lieutenant Delamain and 
Lieutenant Laing dismounted with him, and 


they followed in the direction the lion had | 


taken. They presently got sight of him, and 
Captain Woodhouse fired, but apparently 
without any serious injury, as they saw “the 
mighty lord of the woods” retire deeper into 
the thicket “with the utmost composure.” 
They pursued, and Lieutenant Delamain got 
ashot at the lion. This was to be endured 
no longer, and forth came the lion, dashing 
right through the bushes that intervened, so 
that he was close upon them in notime. The 
two lieutenants were just able to escape out 


house stood quietly on one side, hoping the 
lion would pass him unobserved. This was 
rather too much to expect after all he had 
done. The lion darted at him, and in an 


instant, “as though by a stroke of lightning,” | 
the rifle was broken and knocked out of his | 


hand, and he found himself in the grip of 
the irresistible enemy whom he had chal- 
lenged to mortal combat. Lieutenant Dela- 
main fired at the lion without killing him, and 
then again retreated to re-load. Meantime, 
Captain Woodhouse and the lion were both 
lying wounded on the ground, and the lion 
began to craunch his arm. In this dreadful 
position Captain Woodhouse had the presence 
of mind, and the fortitude, amidst the horrible 
pain he endured, to lie perfectly still—know- 
ing that if he made any resistance now, he 
would be torn to pieces in a minute. Finding 
all motion had ceased, the lion let the arm drop 
from his mouth, and quietly crouched down 
with his paws on the thigh of his prostrate 
antagonist. Presently Captain Woodhouse, 
finding his head in a painful position, un- 
thinkingly raised one hand to support it, 
whereupon the lion again seized his arm, and 
craunched it higher up. Once more, not- 
withstanding the intense agony, and yet more 
intense apprehension of momentary destruc- 
tion, Captain Woodhouse had the strength of 
will and self-command to lie perfectly still. 
He remained thus, until his friends discover- 
ing his situation, were hastening up, but upon 
the wrong side, so that their: balls might 
possibly pass through the lion, and hit him. 
Without moving, or manifesting any hasty 
excitement, he was heard to say, in a low 
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voice, “To the other side !—tothe other side!” 
They hurried round. Next moment the mag- 
nanimous lion lay dead by the side of a yet 
stronger nature than his own. 

Diedrik Miiller, during his hunting time 
in South Africa, as related in the work pre- 
viously quoted, came suddenly upon a lion. 
The lion did not attack him, but stood still— 
as though he would have said, “Well, what 
do you want here in my desert?” Miiller 
alighted from his horse, and took deliberate 
aim at the lion’s forehead. Just as he drew the 
trigger, his horse gave a start of terror, and 
the hunter missed his aim. The lion-sprang 


\forward; but, finding that the man stood 


still—for he had no time either to remount 
his horse, or take to his heels—the lion 
stopped within a few paces, and stood still 
The man and the 


minutes ; the man never moved; at length 
the lion slowly turned, and walked away. 
Miiller began hastily to re-load his gun. The 
lion looked back over his shoulder, gave a 
deep growl, and instantly returned. Could 
words speak plainer? Miiller, of course, held 
his hand, and remained motionless. The lion 
again moved off, warily. The hunter began 


| softly to ram down his bullet, Again the lion 
of the jungle to re-load, but Captain Wood- | 


looked back, and gave a threatening growl. 
This was repeated between them until the 


|lion had retired to some distance, when he 


bounded into a, thicket. 

Impressed in various ways by these exciting 
scenes of savage life and death, how pecu- 
liarly soothing and quieting—we might say, 


|humanising—is the effect produced on the 


mind and feelings by turning to a work like 
the “ Observations in Natural History,” where 
we find a benevolent and indefatigable country 
clergyman rising before daybreak, and wan- 
dering about the dewy. fields, and through 
the misty woods, and down quiet green lanes, 
noting all objects, signs, and tokens, by which 
the nature and habits of living creatures 
are displayed. “ I have occasionally had the 
curiosity,” says Mr. Jenyns, “to note down 
the exact time at which the different. species 
of birds are first heard on a fine summer’s 
morning.” On a certain day he heard the 
skylark up and singing at two in the morning ; 
next, at twenty minutes after two, he heard 
the cock crow ; at three o’clock the thrush 
sang; at ten, fifteen, and twenty minutes 
after each other, came the song and cry of the 
yellowhammer, the swallow, the blackbird, 
the duck, ring-dove, rook, &c. On another 
morning the cock was up first, but the sky- 
lark was again the first of the singing birds ; 
then came the rooks (a few) cawing doubt- 
fully, as if not quite awake ; the thrush singing, 
the ring-dove cooing, &e. On another occa- 
sion, the cock was up and crowing at fifty-one 
minutes after one o’clock in the morning ; then 
the skylark rose and sang, the ring-dove 
cooed at two o'clock, the duck quacked, the 
blackbird sang, the redbreast, swallow, thrush, 
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all heard ; at half-past two “ blackbirds every- 
where singing,” &c. 

A very curious question is started by the 
worthy vicar of Swaffham Bulbec (the author 
of the above “ Observations”) on the mor- 
tality of birds, 


now and then, in the woods or hedgerows, is 
the utmost seen by anybody, even if he search 
for them. Very few, comparatively, are de- 
stroyed by mankind. Only a few species are 
killed by sportsmen ; all the rest cannot live 


long, nor can they all be eaten by other birds. | 


Many must die from natural causes. Immense 
numbers, especially of the smaller birds, are 
born each year, yet they do not appear to 
increase the general stock of the species. 
Immense numbers, therefore, must die every 
year; but what becomes of the bodies ? 

artins, nightingales, and other migratory 
birds, may be supposed to leave a great 
number of their dead relations in foreign 
countries ; this, however, cannot apply to our 
own indigenous stock. Mr. Jenyns partly 
accounts for this by saying, that no doubt a 
great many young birds falla prey to stronger 
birds soon after leaving the nest, and probably 
a number of the elder birds also; while the 
very old are killed by the cold of winter ; 
or, becoming too feeble to obtain food, drop 
to the earth, and are spared the pain of 
starvation by being speedily carried off by 


some hungry creature of the woods and 
fields. Besides these means for the disposal of 
the bodies, there are scavenger insects, who 
devour, and another species who act as 


sextons, and bury the bodies. During the 
warm months of summer, some of the burying 
beetles will accomplish “the humble task 
allotted them by Providence,” ina surprisingly 
short time. Mr. Jenyns has repeatedly, 
during a warm spring, placed dead birds upon 
the ground, in different spots frequented by 
the necrophorus vespillo, and other allied 
beetles, who have effected the interment so 
completely in four-and-twenty hours, that 
there was a difficulty in finding the bodies 
again. 

All this goes a great way to account for our 
so very seldom seeing any dead birds lying 
about, notwithstanding the immense mortality 
that must take place every year; but it cer- 
tainly is not satisfactory ; for, although the 
birds of prey, and those which are not devoured 
by others, are, comparatively, small in num- 
ber, how is it that none of these are ever 
found ? Once in a season, perhaps, we may 
find a dead crow, or a dead owl (generally one 
that has been shot), but who ever finds hawks, 
ravens, kites, sparrow-hawks, or any number 
of crows, out of all the annual mortality that 
must occur in their colonies? These birds 
are for the most part too large for the sexton 
beetle to bury; and, quickly as the foxes, 
stoats, weasels, and other prowling creatures 
would nose out the savoury remains, or the 
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The mortality must be enor- | 
mous every year, yet how seldom in our| 
country rambles do we find a dead bird. One, 
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newly-fallen bodies, these creatures only in. 
habit certain localities—and dead birds may 
be supposed to fall in many places. Still, they 
are not seen. 

A distinction has been made since the 
time of White of Selborne, between in-door | 
and owt-of-door naturalists. It is not made 
invidiously, as each class may be said, in 
| general, to depend upon the other; few men | 
unite the two qualitications of indefatigable 
{search and observation out of doors, and 
jlaborious and patient examination, compa- 
rison, classification, and so forth, in sedentary 
seclusion. Both are students of Nature, but 
the out-of-door naturalists may be said to take | 
| her at first hand. Of this latter class is the 
| Reverend Mr. Jenyns, a worthy follower of 
White; and his book furnishes a truthful 
record of many years of actual out-of-door | 
observations. | 

Passing over his remarks on the mason wasp, 
who builds a nest for its eggs, and then leaves 
in it an imprisoned caterpillar for the young | 
to feed upon as soon as hatched by the warm | 
season ; on the bees, who, he fonnd, got drunk | 
| With thenarcotic juices or odours of dahlias ; on 
/his seeing thrushes carry snails to knock 
|their heads upon a stone, and thus crack | 
| them for eating ; on his being able to distin- 
guish the season by the sounds of animals in | 
the fields, and insect life in the air (Humboldt 
says he could tell what o’clock it was by the | 
hum of the insects, and the different sensa- | 
tions of their poisonous stings !) ; and on the 
|stockdove, in whose crop he found seeds | 
|which had begun to sprout; we will take | 
the following delightful story about a pair of | 
robins :— 

A pair of robins built their nest in the old | 
ivy of a garden wall, and the hen shortly | 
afterwards sat in maternal pride upon four 
eggs. The gardener came to clip the ivy; 
and, not knowing of the nest, his shears cut 
off a part of it, so that the four eggs fell to 
the ground. Dropping on leaves, they were 
|not broken. Notice being attracted by the | 
plaintive cries of the hen bird, the eggs were 
restored to the nest, which the gardener re- 
paired. The robins returned, the hen sat upon 
the eggs, and in a few days they were hatched. 
Shortly afterwards, the four little ones were 
all found lying upon the ground beneath, 
cold, stiff, and lifeless. The gardener’s repairs 
of the nest had not been according to the 
‘laws of bird-architecture, and a gap had 
broken out. The four unfledged little ones 
were taken into the house, and, efforts being 
made to revive them by warmth, they pre- 
sently showed signs of life, recovered, and 
were again restored to the nest. The gap 
was filled up by stuffing a small piece of 
drugget into it. The parent robins, perched 
in a neighbouring tree, watched all these 
operations, without displaying any alarm for 
the result, and,as soon as they were completed, 
returned to the nest. All went on well for 
a day or two; but misfortune seemed never 
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violent shower of rain fell. 
exposed, by the close clipping of the iv 


filled the nest, and the gardener found the 
four little ones lying motionless in the water. 
Once more, they were taken away, dried near 
| the fire, and placed in the nest of another 
| bird fixed in a tree opposite the ivy. The 
parent birds in a few minutes occupied the 
nest, and never ceased their attentions until 


| themselves. 
| The story we have already related of 

Diedrik Miiller’s lion, is surpassed by an- 
other of a similar kind, which we take to be 
about the best lion-story that zoological 
, records can furnish. 
| Ahunter, in the wilds of Africa, had seated 

himself ona bank neara pool, to rest, leaving his 
gun, set upright againsta rock, a few feet behind 
him. He was alone. Whether he fell asleep, 
or only into a reverie, he did not know, but 
suddenly he saw an enormous lion stand- 
ing near him, attentively observing him. 
Their eyes met, and thus they remained, 
motionless, looking at each other. At length 
| the hunter leaned back, and slowly extended 
| his arm towards his gun, The lion instantly 
uttered a deep growl, and advanced nearer. 
The hunter paused. After a time, he very 
gradually repeated the attempt, and again 
the lion uttered a deep growl, the meaning 
of which was not to be mistaken. This 
occurred several times (as in the former 
ease), until the man was obliged to desist 
altogether. Night approached; the lion 
never left him the whole night. Day broke ; 
the lion still was there, and remained 
there the whole day. The hunter had 
ceased to make any attempt to seize his gun, 
and saw that his only hope was to weary 
| the lion out by the fortitude of a passive 

state, however dreadful the situation. All 
| the next night the lion remained. The 
man, worn out for want of sleep, dared not 
to close his eyes, lest the lion, believing him 
to be dead, should devour him. All the 
provision in his wallet was exhausted. The 
third night arrived. Being now utterly 
exhausted, and having dropped off to sleep, 
several times, and as often come back to con- 
sciousness with a start of horror at finding he 
had been asleep, he finally sunk backward, 
and lay in a dead slumber. He never awoke 
till broad day, and then found that the lion 
was gone, 

On the question of “best” stories of ani- 
mals, there are so many excellent stories of 
several species that the superlative degree 
may be hard to determine. Setting down 
the above, however, as the best lion-story, 
we will give what we consider to be (up to 
this sein the best elephant-story. In one of 
the recent accounts of scenes of Indian war- 
fare (the title of the book has escaped us, 
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weary of tormenting this little family. A printed letter), a body of artiller 
The nest being | scribed as 
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was de- 
geceeasien up a hill, and the great 


strength of elephants was found highly ad- 


leaves, the drugget got sopped, the rain half | vantageous in drawing up the guns. On the 


carriage of one of these guns, a little in front 
of the wheel, sat an artilleryman, resting 
himself. An elephant, drawing another gun, 
was advancing in regular order close behind. 
Whether from falling asleep, or over-fatigue, 
the man fell from his seat, and the wheel of 
the gun-carriage, with its heavy gun, was 


the brood were able to fly, and take care of|just rolling over him. The elephant compre- 


hending the danger, and seeing that he 
could not reach the body of the man with 
his trunk, seized the wheel by the top, 
and, lifting it up, passed it carefully over 
7 fallen man, and set it down on the other 
side, 

The best dog-story—though there are a 
number of best stories of this honest fellow— 
we fear is an old one ; but we cannot forbear 
telling it, for the benefit of those who may 
not have met with it before. A surgeon found 
a poor dog, with his leg broken. He took 
him home, set it, and in due time gave him 
his liberty. Off he ran. Some months after- 
wards the surgeon was awoke in the night by 
a dog barking loudly at his door. As the bark- 
ing continued, and the surgeon thought he re- 
cognised the voice, he got up, and went down 
stairs. When he opened the door, there stood 
his former patient, wagging his tail, and by his 
side another dog—a friend whom he had 
brought—who had also had the misfortune to 
get a leg broken. There is another dog-story 
of a different kind, told by Mr. Jenyns, which 
we think very amusing. A poodle, belonging 
to a gentleman in Cheshire, was in the habit 
of going to church with his master, and sitting 
with him in the pew during the whole service. 
Sometimes his master did not come ; but this 
did not prevent the poodle, who always pre- 
sented himself in good time, entered the pew, 
and remained sitting there alone: departing 
with the rest of the congregation. One Sun- 
day, the dam at the head of a lake in the 
neighbourhood gave way, and the whole road 
was inundated. The congregation was there- 
fore reduced to a few individuals, who came 
from cottages close at hand. Nevertheless, 
by the time the clergyman had commenced 
reading the Psalms, he saw his friend the 
poodle come slowly up the aisle, dripping 
with water: having been obliged to swim 
above a quarter of a mile to get to church. 
He went into his pew, as usual, and remained 
quietly there to the end of the service. This 
is told on the authority of the clergyman 
himself, 

A hungry jackdaw once took a fancy to 
a young chicken which had only recently 
been hatched. He pounced upon it accord- 
ingly, and was carrying it off, when the 
hen rushed upon him, and beat him with 
her wings, and held him in her beak, until the 
cock came up, who immediately attacked the 





aad perhaps we met with the narrative in a! jackdaw, and struck him so repeatedly that he 
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was scarcely able to effect his escape by flight. | 
But the best hen-story is one in Mr. Jeny ns’ 
“Observations.” A hen was sitting on a 
number of eggs to hatch them. An egg was 
missing every night ; yet nobody couid eon- 
jecture who had stolen it. One morning, 
after several had been lost in this way, the 
hen was discovered with ruffled feathers, a 
bleeding breast, and an inflamed countenance. 
By the “side of the nest was seen the dead 
body of a large rat, whose skull had been 
fractured—evidently by blows from the beak 
of the valiant hen, who could endure the vile 
act of piracy no longer. 

Mr. Jenyns relates a good owl-story. He 
knew a tame owl, who was so fond of music 
that he would enter the drawing-room of an 
evening, and, perching on the shoulder of one 
of the children, listen with great attention to 
the tones of the pianoforte : holding his head 
first on one side, then on the other, after the 
manner of connoisseurs. One night, suddenly, 
spreading his wings, as if unable to endure his 

rapture any longer, he alighted on the keys, 
and, driving away the fingers of the performer 
with his beak, began to “hop about upon the 
keys himself, apparently in great delight 
with his own execution. This pianist’s name 
was Keevie. He was born in the woods of 
Northumberland, and belonged to a friend of 
the Reverend Mr. Jenyns. 

Good bear-stories are numerous. One of 
the best we take from the “ Zoological Anec- 
dotes.” Ata hunt in Sweden, an old soldier 
was charged by a bear. His musket missed 
fire, and the animal being close upon him, he 
made a thrust, in the hope of driving the 
muzzle of his piece down the bear’s throat. 
But the thrust was parried by one of the 
huge paws with all the skill of a fencer, and 
the musket wrested from the soldier’s hand, 
who was forthwith laid prostrate. He lay 
quiet, and the bear, after smelling, thought 
he was dead, and then left him to examine 
the musket. This he seized by the stock, and 
began to knock about, as though to dis- 
cover wherein its virtue consisted, when the 
soldier could not forbear putting forth one 
hand to recover his weapon. The bear imme- 
diately seized him by the back of the head, 
and tore his scalp over his crown, so that it 
fell over the soldier’s face. Notwithstanding 
his agony, the poor fellow restrained his cries, 
and again pretended death. The bear laid 
himself upon his body, and thus remained, 
until some hunters coming up relieved him 
from this frightful situation. As the poor 
fellow rose, he threw back his scalp with his 
hand, as though it had been a peruke, and 
ran frantically towards them, exclaiming— 
“The bear! the bear!” So intense was his 
apprehension of his enemy, that it made him 
oblivious of his bodily anguish. He eventually 
recovered, and received his discharge in con- 
sequence of his loss of hair. There is another 
bear-story in this work, which savours—just 
a little—of romance. A powerful bull was 
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| attacked by a bear in a forest, when the bull 
succeeded in striking both horns into his 
assailant, and pinning him toa tree. In thig | 
situation they were both found dead—the | 
bear, of his wounds; the bull, (either | 
fearing, or, from obstinate self-will, ’ refusing, 
to relinquish his position of advantage) ot 
starvation ! 

The best cat-and-mouse story (designated 
“ Melancholy Accident—a Cat killed by a 
Mouse”) is to be found in “'The Poor Artist,” | 
the author of which seems to have derived the | 
story from a somewhat questionable source, | 
though we must admit the possibility. “A cat 
had caught a mouse on a lawn, and let it go 
again, in her cruel way, in order to play with | 
it; when the mouse, inspired by despair, and | 
seeing only one hole possible to escape into— 
namely, the round red throat of the cat, very 
visible through her open mouth—took a bold 
spring into her jaws, just escaping between 
her teeth, and into her throat he struggled 
and stuffed himself; and so the cat was 
suffocated.” It reads plausibly; let us ima- | 
gine it was true. 

The best spider-and-fly story we also take 
from the last-named book. “A very strong, | 
loud, blustering fellow of a blue-bottle fiy 
bounced accidentally into a spider’s web, | 
Down ran the old spider, and threw her long 
arms round his neck; but he fought, and 
struggled, and blew his drone, and fuzzed, 
and sung sharp, and beat, and battered, and 
tore the web in holes—and so got loose. The 
spider would not let go her hold round him 
—and the fly flew away with the spider!” 
This is related on the authority of Mr. 
Thomas Bell, the naturalist, who witnessed | 
the hero oic act. 
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Keen lovers of the glories of the turf are 


not to be dejected by a foggy morning. Friday 
opened with a cutting north-east wind, a | 
grey sky, anda heavy atmosphere ; but our | 
glass stood at fair weather (the works having | 
been removed, as we afterwards ascertained, 
by a high-spirited boy, then home for the 
holidays) ; so we assumed our sporting attire, 
and sallied forth, light at heart, for the enjoy- 
ments of the day. Everybody knows that the 
road to the races is usually enjoyed more 
keenly than the contests of the horses upon 
the course ; and on this occasion the journey 
was not altogether a dull one, Omnibuses, 
loaded with well-pomatumed clerks, were 
crawling along the way; a few carriages, 
filed with “nobs,” were here and there hem- 
med-in by the equipages of our turf friends, 
and ‘sparkling dialogues of a technical nature, 
as to the skill and appearance of all parties, 
were going forward briskly. It was a happy 
sight, however, to notice the real sporting 
boys on their way to the races, in turn-outs 
of various degrees of elegance. In the Black- 
friars Road, particularly, the sight was one to 
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thrill the pulses with delight. Here we noticed 
many animals that appeared to have under- 
gone a severe training in omnibuses and 
other hackney vehicles ; but some of the don- 
keys looked fresh, though we were afraid that 
the choice “ spirits” who were mounted upon 
them were working them a little too fast 
before reaching the ground. As the day 
advanced, and we neared Smithfield Race- 
course (the scene of so many glories!) the 
clouds cleared off; and, encouraged, in all 
probabijity, by the appearance of the sun, 
considerable numbers of the fair sex (apples 
and herrings having been removed froia their 
private trucks for the occasion) made their 
appearance, seated upon these elegant open 
vehicles, and advanced rapidly in the direction 
of the exciting scene. On we went, at a split- 
ting pace —down the Blackfriars Road —to 
the New Cut we have now come again—we 
have reached the Bridge—crossed Fleet Street 
—and then, at a tremendous pace, we pass 
the varied beauties of Farringdon Street, and 
enter the spacious and delightful Smithfield— 
the sacred ground of the City. 

The scene that met our enraptured sight 
was one of the liveliest description. All was 
gaiety—life ! Near the Hospital of St. Bar- 
tholomew, a considerable trade in choice 
delicacies was briskly going forward. The 
more robust were manifesting a partiality for 
particularly juicy mutton-pies ; and throwing 
recasional glances of ill-suppressed contempt 
at the dandies of the scene, who were flirting 
with the effeminate periwinkle. Gentlemen, 
very properly bent upon showing due atten- 
tion to the gentler portion of creation, were 
observed to reserve a quantity of the drink, 
of which they had made themselves proprie- 
tors, and before handing the bright vessel, 
out of which their faces had recently emerged, 
to the nearest lady, to pass the cuff of their 
coat vigorously round its rim, In and near 
the drinking-booths, commonly called public- 
houses, the shouts of happy laughter sounded 
upon the enraptured ear. Knots of eager 
turf-men were eagerly balancing the virtues 
of various horses, As yet, however, we could 
see only groups of the gay visitors—the im- 
posing length of the course was yet beyond 
our sight. We advanced rapidly; and in a 
few minutes we had a noble coup d’eil of the 
entire course. Across the noble field of Smith 
aline was formed, flanked on either side by 
specimens of the “noble animal,” so hand- 
somely commended by Mavors in his memo- 
rable Spelling-book. From the point we had 
now reached, we could observe upon the 
character of every animal. 

The various virtues of the noble steeds defy 


spirit in which the proceedings are conducted, 
it is as well to state at once that the races 
were open to horses of twenty years old and 
upwards. The loss of an eye did not inca- 
pacitate an animal from appearing on the 
course ; broken knees were peculiarities that 
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did not excite close attention ; and lameness 
was only a subject for comment when of a 
serious nature. All these ills to which horse- 
flesh is heir were fully and picturesquely 
developed by the animals entered for Smith- 
field Races. When we first arrived upon the 
ground, the gentlemen of the turf were engaged 
in the examination of the mouths, knees, and 
hoofs of the heroes of the day. Much money 
(of a copper currency) appeared to be changing 
hands, and many horses changed owners. 
Blind Tom, the property of Mr. Jem Toddles, 
of Fly Court, Walworth, whose exploits in 
that gentleman’s cart are too well known to 
need recapitulation, was transferred to Mr. 
Scrubb, of Cow Lane, for the extraordinary 
sum of fifty shillings, We have no doubt that 
we shall shortly hear of Blind Tom again— 
rumour, indeed, says that he is entered at a 
suburban pound for a considerable sum 
already—we always predicted great things of 
him. He certainly did his work at Smith- 
field, trotting the entire length of the course 
with ease—having only one man behind to 
urge him, and one to his head to pull—in less 
than a quarter of an hour. In his backing, 
however, lies his great strength, particularly 
when in harness. It would be impossible, 
within reasonable limits, to particularise the ex- 
ploits of all the animals on this glorious day ; we 
must therefore content ourselves with noting 
down one or two of the more wonderful feats. 
Blind Tom had hardly been trotted away by 
his new owner, when a discussion began 
among the gentlemen of the course as to the 
courage of the Camberwell Roarer. It was 
said by his zealous champion that he had 
trotted easily from Covent Garden to Rye 
Lane, with half-a-ton of potatoes at his heels, 
in less than forty minutes; whereas his 
opponents obstinately persisted in an asser- 
tion that his lame off leg would make such 
an accomplishment impossible. Hereupon 
his owner explained that the Roarer was 
lame in three legs, and that when he first 
started on a journey the off fore-leg was stiff 
and made him limp, but that when he got 
warm this stiffness wore off, and then the two 
hinder legs began to trouble him ; so that the 
animal must be used to these little incon- 
veniences, and could probably do as much 
as more showy beasts, We took an unpre- 
judiced view of the Roarer, and observed that 
he had been well broken—especially about 
the knees. His most vindictive slanderers 
could not have said that he was overloaded 
with flesh, The discussion as to his merits 
and defects grew hot, and many emphatic 
compliments were interchanged by the 
That disagreeable com- 
pound known as “wholesome truth” was 
bandied about without the slightest reserve ; 
and curious legal points, as to how many 
times each party had transgressed the laws 
of his country, were graphically and pointedly 





raised. At last it was decided that the 
animal should show his quality. 
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His proud owner laid aside his short pipe, 
and proceeded to tug at the Roarer’s head. 
Seeing that this single effort was not pro- 
ductive of any astonishing locomotion, an 
experienced bystander was kind enough to 
recommend the application of a stick—a 
recommendation which was promptly and 
energetically acted upon. This happy com- 
bination of incentives induced the Roarer 
to clear his stall, and display his proportions 
upon the course. Without more delay than 
that usually necessary for the conscien- 
tious administration of a preliminary cudgel- 
ling, the Roarer left the starting-point. He 
went as easily forward as the lameness in his 
fore-leg would allow him. Gentlemen betted 
familiar measures of malt and hops on his 
chances of survivirg the day’s proceedings ; 
but, being continually eaedek by the re- 
peated threats of his owner that it was the time 
to Cisplay his prowess, the Roarer contrived, 
at more than one point, to break into a trot ; 
shaking his entire anatomy. Without re- 
lenting for a moment, however, the Roarer’s 
owner dogged his heels with an upraised 
stick, at every jerk of which the hind- 

uarters of the animal sank. The Roarer 
etched no less than sixty shillings, including 
a stipulated supply of beer to be paid for 
by the fortunate purchaser, for the consump- 
tion of the late owner, supposed to be 
rendered melancholy by the loss of his noble 
property. 

Considerable excitement was caused, at a 


late period of the day, by the appearance of 


Solemn Joe upon the course. This jet-black 
steed was a particular favourite. His pace 
was not so remarkable for its speed as for its 
evenness. He still held his head erect, and 
preserved all the grace of his fine contour. 
It was reported by malicious detractors that 
he was a bay mare that had tried “ our infal- 
lible hair-dye ” only once. He was to be dis- 
posed of without reserve ; his owner having 
relinquished the performance of funerals, and 
entered upon the more cheerful business of 
pastrycook. Solemn Joe fetched the extra- 
ordinary sum of five pounds—a false tail being 
thrown into the bargain. His sire was a 
famous trotter in his time (as a sporting 
“nob” of Smithfield confidentially informe 

us); and his hoofs were, after his death, 
carved into snuff-boxes by his grateful owner. 
Solemn Joe was bought by Mr. Muggins of 
Clerkenwell (who had the funeral of a highly 
genteel “party” on hand, and wished to 
create an impression in the neighbourhood), 
and left the ground attached to the tail- board 
of his new master’s cart. 

Other horses figured prominently in the 
day’s sport; and it would be possible to 
lengthen out our notice of the scene consider- 
ably, but we prefer to enlarge upon the most 
interesting incidents, and to omit altogether 
those which could not interest the sporting 
world generally. The liberal minds that pre- 
side over Smithfield Races, seeing, as all 
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enlightened men must see, that the turf is 
one of the most valuable institutions of this 
great country, and feeling that its privileges 
should be extended to all classes of the com- 
munity, have opened their lists, not only to 
horses, without regard to their age or to their 
rsonal disabilities, but also to the donkey, 
ence the owners of horses—as Mr. Jem 
Toddles—are confronted and compelled to 
mix with the less fortunate possessors of 
that animal, libelled in the popular song, 
which has poetically imagined, for many 
years, the extreme case that “it wouldn’t 
co,” 
~ We made our way to the arena—a remote 
corner of the ground—set aside for the exhi- 
bition of animal prowess. Here we at once 
recognised many of the ladies whom we had 
noticed on the road, still seated upon their 
open vehicles ; engaged, in some instances, 
in the vigorous administration of a 


| punishment to their offspring, or testing, wit 


an undisguised relish, the excellence of the 
neighbouring beer-taps. The expressions of | 
admiration that burst from the lips of the | 
bystanders when, after severe castigation, and | 
a few suggestive hints from a pointed stick, 
a donkey attained to a canter; the firmness 
with which certain of the animals refused to 
move aleg ; the choice vocabulary and the keen | 
faces of the boys who had donkies for dis- 
posal ; are the prominent points of the donkey | 
scene that occur to us at the present moment, 

But the road home claims a short descrip- 
tion. Horses of every kind, dejected by 
every species of ailment, afflicted with the 
most varied action, and presenting the most 
melancholy contrasts, moved away at the 
back of carts— were led slowly by serious 
purchasers—were mounted by daring urchins, 
whom we expected to see divided into two 
equal pieces every time the animals trotted— 
or were harnessed in the most remarkable 
vehicles. Pushing their way amid these 
varieties of horse-flesh, donkeys were seen, 
urged by the blows of vigorous costermongers 
or their wives. The general conversation 
with which the various travellers endeavoured 
to enliven the journey, was of a technical 
character, which few sporting men would 
understand. Amid this din and bustle, we 
were forced to remain some time, in the 
course of which we learned that ten pounds 
is a high price for a horse bought at Smith- 
field Races. We also learned that the races 
are held at the risk of many lives and limbs 
of Her Majesty’s liege subjects. We did not 
learn that the Police, co-operating with the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, are the vigilant Stewards of the 
Course ; but we should be very happy to 
receive the information. It is high time that 
the law of kindness were extended to the 
Brute creation—more brutally treated, but 
too often, in England, than is good for an 
Englishman’s heart or an Englishman’s 


pride, 
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